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HYMN TO THE INFINITE. 


From Friar Lubin's Nuces Literaria, in the NV. Y. Evening Post. 


The voice of yore, 
Which the breezes bore, 
Wailing aloud from Paxo’s shore 
Is changed to a gladder and livelier strain, 
For the great God Pan is alive again: 
He lives and he reins once more. 
With deep intuition and mystic rite 
We worship the Absolute: Infinite, 
The Universe Ego the Plenary-Void, 
Subject. object identified. 
The Great Nothing-Something the Being-Thought, 
That mouldeth the mass of Chaotic Nought, 
Whose beginning unended and end unbegun 
Is the One that is All, and the All that is One. 
Hail Light and Darkness joined ! 
Thou Potent Impotence ! 
Thou Quantitative Point 
Of all indifference ! 
Great Non. Existence, passing into being, 
Thou twofold Pole of the Electric One, 
Thou Lawless Law, thou Seer all Unseeing, 
Thou Process, ever doing, never done! 
Thou Positive Negation ! 
Negative Affirmation ! 
Thou great Totality of every thing 
That never is, but ever doth become. 
Thee do we sing. 
The Pantheist’s King. 
With ceaseless bug, bug, bug, and endless, hum, hum, hum. 








DONNA LEONORE. 
From the Portuguees. 


I swear by my faith, Donna Leonore, 

Nature has gifted thee well from her store : 
None in the world can with thee compare, 
Thour't best of the good, and fairest of fair; 
I flatter thee not, ’tis the truth, I swear. 


I swear by my faith, Donna Leonore, 

Nature has gifted thee well from her store : 
Beauty has moulded and tinted thy cheek ; 
Stately thou movest, and wisely dost speak ; 
Tis a joy and a pride thy love to seek. 


Iswear by my faith, Donna Leonore, 

Nature has gifted thee well from her store : 
As glows among pearls the ruby’s red light, 
So shines among ladies thy beauty bright, 
Gladd’ning the eyes of thy constant knight. 


I swear by my faith, Donna Leonore, 

Nature has gifted thee well from her store: 
And I thank kind heaven, that in forming thee, 
Destin’d such happiness mine to be, 
Since thy heart’s dear love has been giv’n to me. 


Nature could lavish on ¢hee no more, 
Lovely, and loving, and lov’d Leonore. 





LINES BY A FELLOW—NOT OF BRAZENNOSE. 


Let others sigh for this and that, 
But mine’s the best degree; 

Henceforth be this my habitat— 
A college life for me. 


Who would not rather ease prefer, 
Than try for gold and glory ; 

And turn him, sick of strife and stir, 
To Cic. de Oratore? 


Here, far from vulgar wants and woes, 
My every day is Sunday ; 

In Sabbath quiet and repose, 
Sic transit gloria Monpay. 


Here, in my study at my ease, 
My books [ con and toss ; 

Here pussy sleeps in medias REEs, 
Humi procumbit Boz! 


No scolding spouse dares here cbtrude 
Her orders or advice ; 

How few can boast, as Herod could, 
His wife is Berne nice! 


For though the spinster, meek and still, 
Says scarcely yea and nay, 

Yet soon the wife displays her will— 
SAL sapit omnia! 


My books and pipe they please me so, 
I'll be no woman’s lacquey ; 

I rather choose my quip pro quo, 
And sing my Jo Baccy! 





THE FLYING BRIDGE. 


Quand Jétais Jeune, ‘‘ When I was Young; Recollections of an Old 
Man,” by Paul L. Jacob, who styles himself Bib/iophile, Book-lover, 
and Member of all the Academies, is an amusing collection of anec 

dotes; the writer of which might not have liked to be compelled to 
raise his hand and swear that every incident contained ia it is mat 

ter of fact, chronicled as it actually occurred. Nevertheless, sketches 
of what might come under the eye of a French printer, journalist, 
novelist, and theatrical critic during the ominous period between 1762 
and ’82 would be interesting, if they had only probability and general 
truthfulness (though not literal truth) to recommend them. That is as 
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much as can be expected when any man sits down to write fragments 
of his own life, and is perhaps quite as much as we usually get, in 
many narratives and descriptions which profess to maintain the most 
complete accuracy. 

The author in his first very extraordinary chapter, L’/mprimeur, 
‘The Printer,” tells us, ‘*‘ My name is Jacob, which would announce 
me to bea Jew; but I am a Frenchman of a good bourgeoisie and of a 
learned stock; for my great uncle, le pé,e Louis Jacob, who lived in 
1648, published a treatise on the best libraries, public and private, 
which have been and at present are, in the world; and my great 
grandfather Jacob, who did not discover the philosopher's stone, in the 
hermetic science, published in 1647, ‘‘ The Clavicle, or the science of 
Raymond Lulle;” these are authentic titles of nobility, and I do not 
intend to degenerate.” 

His second chapter is Le Pont Volant, ‘* The Flying Bridge,” which 
now follows :— 

In the year 1764, memorable in history for the definitive expulsion 
of the Jesuits, who were banished from France on the occasion of the 
outrage of Damiens against Louis the Fifteenth—as they had already 
been by Henry the Fourth, as a punishment of the crime of Jean 
Chatel—I had only just finished my philosophy at the Collége de Mon- 
tagu, although I had a beard on my chin; for collegiate education 
being more extended than in our days, it was not unusual to see grown 
men on the benches of the schools: such instances are now only to be 
found in the German Universities, I must confess, however, that we 
aa all over barded, cuirassed, and caparisoned with Greek and 

atin. 

At that time, I inhabited a small apartment suited to my modest in- 
come, and situated in the fifth story of a six-storied house in the Rue 
d’Ecosse, in order to be within easy reach of the course of lectures at 
the Ecole de Droit Rue Saint-Jean de-Beauvais. This Quartier Saint 
Jaques, where my youth was spent in studious solitude, was as dear to 
me as a second country; I loved that interesting population of book- 
sellers and antiquarians, who printed and sold under the patronage of 
the University. In their shops, and in the midst of their family of 
volumes, I passed the sweetest moments, and found the most lively 
pleasures; for I still wore my white robe of innocence, and a coat of 
coarse stuff rubbed at the elbows, with breeches of drugget (long since | 
well ripened at the knees) and speckled stockings that displayed the 
meagre outlines of my calves. 

But behold, one fine morning, adieu to booksellers, ancient and 
modern ; adieu to black-letter editions and parchment manuscripts! I 
fell in love, dumbly, patiently, expectantly in love. You know nothing 
about the state of a dibliophile who transfers his love of paper, print- 
ing, and binding, toa single animated object of recent date; a new and 
rare work which can be revised and augmented ; whose first page is 








still maiden, and which is guarded with more jealousy than an ancient 
Elzevir. 

In a house on the other side of the street, at an attic window op- 
posite to my garret, I perceived a fair pretty face, which I regarded 
with complaisance. Melancholy blue eyes, cherry mouth, modest and 
inviting expression, curling hair untouched by powder, a nymph like 
figure unencumbered by hoop petticoats, charming arms, and a god- 
dess’s bosom, which my indiscreet eyes caught a glimpse of through 
the folds of the neckerchief; the least of these perfections would have 
been enough to soften a harder heart and disorder a stronger head 
than mine. 

Nevertheless, she was only a book stitcher who worked for M. Bar- 
bon’s library. She was twenty years old, and had only her little | 
chamber and her liberty, although many of the Latin classics had 
already passed through her hands. Her name was plain Nanette; 
and her face might serve her instead of letters of nobility, since the 
Comtesse Dubarry rose from a lower station—and Louis the Fifteenth’s 
was a petticoat government. 

Still Nanette was discreet, and stuck to her stitching The neigh- 
bourhood of the colleges, the schools, and the encyclopedists, had not 
prevailed against her virtue; or rather, a love which she concealed 
preserved her from the dangers to which she was exposed by her beauty 
and her inexperience, from young and old libertines. As to me, who 
observed her at every hour of the day, and even of the night, without 
remarking the shadow of a man in her room, or the slightest equivocal 
symptom in her conduct, I allowed myself to be seduced by these aus- 
tere appearances ; and I gradually became enthusiastic about the most 
chaste and the most adorable of book-stitchers, without having the 
courage to address a single word to her. 

Sbe was in the habit of bringing her work before an open window, 
doubtless to be nearer to the light, which hardly penetrated to the 
back of her attic; but I persuaded myself, in spite of the denials of 
diffidence, that I was not unconnected with those long pauses during 
which I simply believed I was the only object of the looks and smiles 
which seemed to reach me in a direct line. I began to imitate the 
book-stiteher by installing myself at my window between piles of old 
volumes, whose leaves I inattentively turned over without being intoxi- 
cated by their learned du t; my eyes were directed towards my neigh. 
bour, who seemed to take pleasure in my following her example of 
turning papers about, and who managed the rustling of the printed 
leaves in a sort of regular cadence, which made harmonious music in 
the ears of a dibliophile. 

In the course of a month I collated more than a hundred folio vo- 
lumes, while Nanette stitched more than a hundred duodecimos. In 
love, the act of gazing is the burning mirror of Archimedes, which set 
fire to ships sailing in the open sea. 

I soon forgot that the width of the street separated us, and I sent 
forth sighs, which were re echoed. My joy was at its height because 
I imagined that I had hunted to bay that innocence which was inti- 
midated, whose outworks were stormed, and which only required to 
make an honourable capitulation; so true is it, that a man blindly in 
love can see nothing, not even in broad sunshine! I ventured to 
employ the offensive arms of the signs with the head, inviting grimaces, 
the telegraphic language of gestures, flying kisses, and letters; but 
no answer was given to these regular modes of attack, which I directed 
with all the art of Ovid and of Gentil Bernard. The book-stitcher only 
blushed with downcast eyes, or redoubled her industry without look. 
ing at my window, or turned round to laugh, or even, after having 
tried to keep a serious countenance, lost her temper, and retreated 
from the window. I attributed these different mancuvres to coquetry 
and female cunning. Poor novice that I was! 

In the upper story, and over my chamber, therelodged a young theo- 
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neighbour. He might have been admitted among the Guards of Fred- 
eric King of Prussia, for the sake of his gigantic stature. His black 
and bright eyes, his curly hair and beard, his delicate and regular 
features—composed a physiognomy capable of inspiring wandering 
thoughts in the toughest of devotees. So that it was only for his own 
defence that he wore the long caosock of brown cloth, the bands, and 
the hat of the seculars. 

Athanase Gerbier yielded with so bad a grace to the pious intentio 
of his father, that he only just wiped the dust off the benches of 
theological class, and gained nothing by his apprenticeship except an 
invincible disgust for the gown which he was destined to wear. He 
scarcely retained enough Latin and sufficient technical phrases to 
answer the necessary examinations. But as the clergy at this epoch 
estimating their power by the number of annual recruits, were no 
diffeult about the choice of their new members, he was admitted 
against his own will by the bishop, and judged fit to be ordained priest 
at Whitsuntide. His father, proud of having such a son as a blessing 
upon his house and lands, wrote to him to present himself at Amiens 
where the ceremony of ordination would take place in the presence of 
his family. Gerbier, who had hoped as a last resource, that an epis- 
copal sentence would favour his wishes by pronouncing his rejection, 
fell into a state of disconsolate heplessness ; for he had not the mo 
courage to resist the paternal authority, which despotically dis 
of his future life, and condemned him to a profession so repugnant to 
his natural inclinations. He suffered from this cowardly weakne 
which he secretly acknowledged and cursed as the cause of his critica 
position ; still he made no attempt to conquer it. Such is the effect of 
childish prejudice. : 

I had endeavoured to form with him an intimacy of neighhourhood 
and of study: but he was too timid and too silent to accept my re- 
peated advances, which seemed rather to embarrass him, if,I could 
judge from his blushing, his stammering, and his beating a retreat 
with overstrained politeness. “ia @ 

I often began with him an entirely personal conversation, in order 
to set him at ease and enter more into his confidence; but his fur- 
belowed masters had already cured his natural frankness and engrained 
him with hypocrisy. Moreover, he was ashamed of his ignorance, 
which I exposed without intending it, and our meetings occurred less 
frequently in proportion as I lost more time in my intrigue at the 
window, which I had to carry on all by myself. There was even be- 
tween us a coldness not far from turning into hatred; for Gerbier 
avoided me, and darted threatening glances at me. . 

One day I found him on the staircase : he carried a little chest, and 
stopped at every step, not so much to take breath under his burden 
as to defer the moment of departure; he shed tears, and wiped them 
away with the back of his hand. I noticed him closely before accost- 
ing him, and felt pity for his grief. 

‘* What reason have you for tears, Monsieur Athanase?” I asked, 
with an air of interest which was not feigned ; ‘“‘ has anything unplea- 
sant occurred in respect to your thesis ?” 

“Ah!” replied he, nipping his eyebrows, ‘‘ you are very glad of my 
departure! Yes, my father has come to fetch me, and take me to 
Amiens, to be a priest! Mon dieu / if I dare cunfess the truth to him! 
Yes, I am the most unfortunate of men!” 

**What! you are going to be ordained a priest? I congratulate 
you; it is very respectable, and you may get forward with a little 
audacity, address, and talent, especially if you preach. Bourdaloue, 
Massillon, and Bossuet are the models to follow. I advise you to make 
your first attempts in the style of Massillon: his is the eloquence of 
the heart; you would thereby get the women on your side, and they 
make the reputation of a preacher.” 

‘“* Ma foi! preach yourself, if that gives you any amusement; as to 
me, I had rather throw myself into the river. But you shall not profit 
much by my absence, Monsieur ; and if 1 do not come back to tell you 
what’s what, and have my revenge of your treachery! ’Tis too bad, 
much too bad, Monsieur Jacob!” 

As if he was afraid of having expressed too clearly the bottom of 
his thoughts, he turned his back and left me, without the least regard 
to my well-meant condolence, and without acquainting me with the 
motive of his ill-will, which I had never suspected. 

I reflected @ moment on these mysterious reproaches; and while I 
was thinking of following him to obtain an explanation of these last 
words, I saw him at the turn of the Rue d’Ecosse in his fathers’s char- 
d-banc. Nanette, motionless at her window, with red eyes and clasped 
hands, loooked after him till he disappeared. She took no notice of the 
glances which I shot from the street to her attic, but shut her window 
with a slam, and appeared no more the whole day long, though I use- 
lessly remained at mine to watch her. 

In the evening I observed that she went out with a basket in her 
hand, and ran to a fruit-woman, doubtless to get something for her 
supper. I determined to wait for her in the passage of her house, and 
bluntly declare my love to her, which deprived me of all repose. In 
fact, when she returned with her basket full of nothing but charcoal, 
and passed close to me without recognising me in the darkness in which 
we were, | seized her by the arm, and suddenly approached my face so 
close to hers, undoubtedly through the force of attraction, that she 
screamed with surprise as she endeavoured to escape from this ‘éte-d- 
téte, which commenced with a kiss. , 

‘* Mademoiselle,” said I, with ardour, ‘‘ I venture here to intercede 
with you for some one who loves you more than you think, and who is 
exceedingly unhappy !” ‘ 

‘* And ‘tis you who speak to me on his account!” replied she, mig- 
taking the ambiguous sense of this deciaration ; ‘‘ but his timidity hag 
not prevented his declaring sentiments which I share with him; I 
know how unhappy he is, and I blame his incredible weakness. I am 
more unhappy than he. To morrow I shall have ceased to suffer !”* 

‘Ts it possible that you love him, my dear Nanette!” cried I, squeez- 
ing her hand. ‘Then his happiness only depends upon yourself, and 
I entreat you not to let him languish. Permit me to visit you, to love 
you constantly ! I am now the happiest of men [? 

‘* Monsieur, you are not then a friend of his?” she replied, disen- 
gaging berself from my hands, ‘‘ And that I should think he had con- 
fided all to you! When I really love, it is for life; and it is better to 
die than to renounce the beloved object. Adieu, Monsieur; you will 
be sorry to have so ill understood me!” 

She had escaped before I had time to think of detaining her, and she 
scolded me in these terms from the top of the staircase, up which she 
had run, while I remained below silent and stupefied at these strange 





logian whose friends—rich agriculturists of Picardy—destined him for 


maledictions, which I did not understand, especially when I compared 








the ecclesiastical profession. He had been sent for this purpose to 
study at Paris, the Sorbonne sacred and canon law, under pére 
Riballier, who, after the illustrious dom Calmet, was the first doctor 
of religious science, and who was to acquire so ridiculous a reputation 
for his criticism of the ‘* Bélisaire” of M. de Marmontel. 

Athanase Gerbier—such was the name of the apprentice priest— 
united in his person all sorts of qualities which could be useless to a 





them with the opening portion of our friendly interview. 

I remembered the verses in Virgil where Galatea hides herself in the 
osier-ground, in order to be followed and caught the-e ; and the tardy 
inspiration started me on the track of the fair fugitive. But I could 
not catch her: in vain I entreated her outside the door and through 
the key hole; she did not deign to answer me, the pitiless Nanette! 
The silence which reigned in her chamber even made me think that she 





churchman, who desires only to gain the tavour of God by edifying his 


had chosen some other hiding-place, and I descended slowly, not with- 
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fhe Albion. 
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out making ® halt at every step and raising my head to listen whether 
ghe did not call me. 

This fight, which was not caused by coquetry, discouraged me at 
first by scattering doubts in the midst of a passion which was as incre- 
dulous, as it was inexperienced. Still, it is not the first blow which 
destreys a deliberately formed opinion, and I gradually returned to the 
belief that I was beloved. My doubts were even effaced by the shadow 
of favourable presumptions, and | interpreted to my advantage what 
had before appeared the most adverse to my hopes. We so easily de- 
ceive ourselves about what we desire! I had no difficulty in drawing 
a@ happy omen from the conversation which had go greatly surprised 
and afflicted me; I persuaded myself that Nanette had withdrwn her- 
gelf from my blunt declaration to conceal her trouble and delay her 
defeat ; I ended by concluding that the sensitive book-stitcher was not 
less impatient than myself for some occasion which might hasten the 
ordinary dénouement. I therefore determined to make this occasion 
arise as soon as possible—the imagination of a young man is so bold 

and extravagant when spurred on by love, and when it gallops unbri- 
dled over the wasteground of desire ! 

It was summer, and as the heat of the day is retained during the 
night in those houses where the fresh air does not penetrate, Nanette 
usually left her window half-open during the evening, in order to 
breathe a less suffocating atmosphere while she slept, and, while watch- 
ing her motions, I became aware of this dangerous habit. 

fhad often calculated the distance between our two windows, and 
every time, this distance, which I devoured in idea, was diminished 
in my eyes; this day I familiarised myself with it, by means of measur- 
ing it according to the desire of passing it which I felt—fifteen feet in 
breadth, and sixty in height; I had only to throw a bridge from one 
pide of the street to the other; and, enchanted with this audacious pro- 

ect, which would have put a fairy’s wand to the proof, I excited myself 
the certainty of success to venture on these risks and perils. All 
my castles in the air were at that time situated in the Rue d’Ecosse. 

I immediately busied myself about the means of creating » bridge 
which should have sufficient solidity for me to pass it, without imminent 
danger of my carrying away the flexible flooring under my weight. 1 
had, when twenty-four, a sure foot and an eye steady enough to save 
me from trips and giddiness. Moreover, love is a lucky guide in the 
greatest hazards. 

When the night had caused the lights to be put out, and set the 
neighbours snoring, I groped my way into the street, where I had re- 
marked a pile of planks which had been brought yesterday to the front 
of a cabinet-maker’s shop. I had taken care to hang out from my bal- 
cony a long and stout rope, to which I fastened two oaken planks, and 
by which I afterwards hoisted them to my chamber-window, without 
noise and without accident. I mentally triumphed over my future 
conquest, when I found myself the proprietor of these capital boards, 
which I was not slow in making use of; thus, with my rope I fastened 
the shortest and the thickest to the sill of my window, from which it 
projected about six feet, and on this first scaffolding I pushed my second 
ov to the opposite window, in such a manner that the extremities 

ad scarcely at each end a point of support. 

Oh ! how I leapt with joy while admiring this bridge of a single arch, 
boldly thrown across the street, and giving me a pathway two feet wide, 
Without a parapet! I was too impatient to make trial of my aérial con- 
structure to contemplete it very long at a distance, and discover its 
defects : to hesitate under such circumstances was to retreat. Butlove 
performs impossibilities—and I was mad with love ! 

I only looked at the happy termination of the path which I had to 
travel in the air, and I bravely ventured cross-legs on this plank, which 
bent and shook at every motion I made. When I was in the middle of 
the bridge, which was ready to give way with me, and when I measured 
with a glance that frightful perpendicular height, I felt a cold shiver 
to the very tip of my hair, and I shut my eyes to save myself from fall- 
ing, for a giddiness made the neighbouring objects turn and twist, 
causing & singing in my ears, and a grinding of my teeth, made my 
blood stagnate, and my heart beat. It was only for one moment, a 
terrible moment, that I fancied I must be killed, and I forgot Nanette ; 





then I took courage, and as it was more difficult to go back than to ad- 
vance, I did advance, resigned to what might happen. I owed thanks 
to my lucky star when I got into harbour without shipwreck, and es- 
caped from that horrible nightmare by reaching the shore: that is to 
say, Nanette’s window. This window, which I pushed gently, resisted 
my efforts ; from which I concluded that it was fastened, and I direct] 
sought for a method of opening it without making a noise. I determined, 
however, on no account to raise the siege of a place which was almost 
carried by storm. I listened whether Nanette did not wake, and I 
pressed my face against the dim glass in the hope of distinguishin 
what was going on within. I perceived a reddish glimmer, which tinge 
the white curtains of the bed with a spectral light, and I wondered at 
this great fire kindled on the hearth in the midst of summer 

A deep sigh attracted my looks and my attention down below into the 
street, where a man was standing sentinel. The presence of this trou- 
blesome witness, who seemed to have stopped for the purpose of observ- 
ing me, urged me to hasten the dénouement of the adventure, and I 
darted a more searching glance into the chamber. I then beheld all :— 
Nanette, stretched upon her bed but not undressed, seemed deprived of 
consciousness ; & brasier of charcoal near her surrounded her with an 
atmosphere of poisonous smoke: she was on the point of perishing, if 
she was not already dead of suffocation. 

I hesitated no longer; I forgot the man who was watching me, and 
the fragile support on which I was suspended ; I threw myself with all 
my strength against the worm- eaten sashes, and smashed them in pieces, 
as well as the glass panes, which I could hear rattle down upon the 
pavement. ButI had entered Nanette’s chamber, and the fresh air 
which rushed upon her immediately counteracted the influence of that 
eerie smoke. I stamped and extinguished the burning charcoal 
under my feet, and, almost suffocated myself, I ran to the assistance of 
the insensible Nanette; I called her by name, I rubbed her hands in 
mine, snd moistened her temples with cold water. 

Sensation gradually returned; but, paralysed by the effects of the 
vapour, she revealed the thoughts which had lulled her sleep of death. 

*‘ Athanase! is it you?” said she, stretching out her arms as if to 
embrace me. ‘I have killed myself for grief because I had no more 
hope of becoming your wife. Athanase, my love, pardon me, and think 
of your poor Nanette!” 

“ Confusion!” thought I to myself, with disappointment. “ Athanase! 
*tis not me then that she Joves? ’tis a little late for me to learn the truth. 
Why did not she tell me? I should not have ran the risk of breaking 
my neck ; yes, but then I should not have saved her!” 

** Athanase! ah! itis not he;” ehe continued, regaining the use of 
her senses as the carbonic exhalations were driven off by the sharp 
night-air. ‘* You here, M. Jacob? Who gave you leave to intrude 
into my room? You are not come to prevent me from dying? But you 
are mistaken; I do not love you. I love none but Atiaanase Gerbier, 

** You shall not die, Mademoiselle,” I replied, the more respectfully 
that I had it at heart to repair the errors of my presumption ; ‘I de- 
ceived myself, I confess, and I beg you to forget it, in return for the 
service which I am rendering to my neighbour Athanase, by restoring 
you to him safe and sound. A few minutes later, I shudder at the 
thought of it, and you would have been lost. Pardon me for having 
entered by your window.” 

** Pardon you?” cried a thundering voice, 
ownchamber. ‘ Yes, 
treachery ; when I 
overwhelmed 
gle him!” 

At these words, the plank of the bridge rattled and tottered under 
the steps of a man, who darted into the attic ; and, with his fist raised, 
threw me down near the bed on which Nanette was still lying, feeble 
and almost asleep, as if she were intoxicated. That voice, those steps, 
and the blow which felled me to the ground, awoke her from her stupor 
and she sat up pale and haggard. 

: Manette,” said he, stammering with rage, ‘I find you faithless and 
= pable! I who have renounced my father, my family, and my pro- 

~— for the sake of loving you only in the world. The very day of 
a § ge you receive my rival.” 
a a Gerbier, in — at leaving Paris and his mistress to 
or ame yl to the Church, had waited till his father stopped at the 
ae ~ eon fled, im spite of the distance of several leagues. He 
os adhen 2 Joyous and out of breath, faint with hunger and 
fatig eg re perspiration and dust, but sustained by the love 
ber vi “ = ack. On his arrival in the Rue d’ Ecosse, towards 
4 ig ee - e Se ® communication established between my win- 
low and that of Nanette. He also saw, on this mysterious bridge, a 
living shadow travelling with prudent slowness Grief and astonish- 
ment deprived him of speech, and he remained the mute spectator of 
what 4 tr have hindered at the price of his blood. He refused to 
believe his own eyes for the sake of ®xcusing his dear Nanette ; but, as 


isappeared through the breach, 


which proceeded from my 
when I have punished you tor your infamous 
shall have trampled you both under my feet, and 
you with scorn. Where is the wretch, that I may stran- 


soon ag I had broken the sashes and @ 





he was was no longer master of himself. He swore a thousand deaths, 
cried vengeance, and sought the most prompt mode of surprising me. 
I had neglected to shut the street door; he mounted the stairs without 
hindrance, penetrated int» my apartment, and blindly crossed over by 
the dangerous road which I had passed with so much precaution. 
« Ah!” said Nanette in a persuasive tone, and folding him in her 
arms, ‘‘ thank from the bottom of your heart, and repay with a grate- 
ful friendship this good M. Jacob, who has saved my life; for, without 
him, you would have found only my corpse. I had resolved to suffocate 
myself!” 
. You are the cause of her dying,” added I, with a smile, ‘‘ and J 
bring her to life: still she does not love me, and will love no one but 
ou!” 
, We embraced each other. They promised me friendship instead of 
love, and I assisted these lovers with so disinterested a zeal, that in 
spite of an angry father—in spite of the bishop and the Sorbonne—in 
spite of misfortune and the rest, this history finished, like the old fairy 
tales, with a marriage and a numerous family. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER OF THE CATACOMBS. 


BY THE REV. PHILIP B. BOWER, M.A. 


About three miles from a great city of modern times the ground rises 
gradually, until you come to a shaded lane, each side of which is 
bounded by tall fir-trees, with here and there a sturdy oak. The 
hedges are full of wild roses, that are tangled together, and when a 
shower has fallen upon them, the bright rain-drops hang pendant from 
their thorns, or glisten upon their delicate leaves, as we sometimes see 
the maiden’s tear, when it seems as though it would cool the first blush 
of love stealing over her virgin cheek. ‘ 

But why talk of love? for love is joy; and there was one in that 
shaded lane who hated love, and life, and joy,—who could see no beauty 
in wild roses, and who could learn nothing from the rain-drops on their 
leaves. 

If you had been in the lane, or behind the trees, you could have 
heard Sir Aubrey talking aloud, for he was in that mood in which men 
do not care whether the impatience and discontent of their minds be 
seen or not. : 

«* Fir-trees !? said he, as he strode along, “ fir-trees flourish best in 
cold and inhospitable climes; they did right in planting them here 
near this cemetery, where one’s very heart is frozen with the monu- 
ments of death around. And oaks, too! it seems as though they would 
mock the short lives of men; for these oaks shall be green and gay, and 
sing in the summer's winds, and defy the winter’s storms, long after 
those who planted them have gone and rotted in the ground, and have 
been forgotten, even by the unthankful wretches who lived upon them 
while they were alive, and have inherited all that they had when they 
were dead. And here are wild roses, too! dog-roses! who planted 
these? what good are they? well, perhaps they are as good as the rest ; 
it might be that God himself planted them, but the rain has scattered 
their leaves, and they are full of thorns; they are all of a piece—and 
firs, and oaks, and roses, and my miserable self, are cursed all alike.”’ 


An hour before Sir Aubrey walked down the lane, a young maiden 
had been rolled through it in a chair, in which she reclined, propped 
up with pillows on either side. She was of noble blood, for there was 
a coronet on the tiny panels of the chair, and the servant that drew it 
wore the livery of an earl; but you could have seen no signs of rank 
on the dress of the pale girl, who seemed as though rank and wealth 
would soon have no concern with her. 

‘* Look, Aileen,” said she to her nurse, “ how green these fir-trees 
are! I suppose they were planted here to teach us that some things 
ean survive the winter’s storms, and be beautiful when all seems dead 
around. And there is an oak! perhaps some good man put it there, to 
teach whoever passes by, that what has a deep root shall outlive the 
wild blasting win }s, and last when age has worn out every thing be- 
side. But stoop down, Aileen, for I cannot speak very loud. There 
is the rose—the wild rose—God’s own flower, and it has the rain-drops 
on its thorns and in its cups; look at their colours, Aileen, they are 
brighter than the diamonds in papa’s jewelled star. Iam very happy, 
Aileen ; I think God sent them this morning, all hanging at the ends of 
the thorns, to teach me what I shall have, Aileen, at the end of this.” 

‘*Whisht, my lady, whisht,” said the old nurse, ‘‘ye’re young and 

rich, and may-be ye’ll be wearing a coronet some day ye’rself, and the 
jewels at the top of the spikes, just like the earl’s—or may-be the 
young marquis will be asking for you—or may-be——” And perhaps 
Aileen might not have stopped short of royalty itself, but that she saw 
her mistress’s hands had dropped over the sides of the chair, and that 
she was entirely unconscious of any thing that had been said. 


The nurse knew that it was in vain for her to address herself to her 
mistress any more, so she muttered her opinions to herself, only look- 
ing now and then to her charge, to see if she were still asleep. ‘An 
faith,” said she, ‘‘ but it was a mighty shame that the earl was so proud 
that he turned Master Henry from his door like a dog, and tould him 
to show his face in Sheskin Park no more. Belike the day will come 
when he’ll be sorry for his black looks and ugly words, and his heart’ll 
be broken like the corn in the mill, and he can never coax the sun to 
shine upon him agin. An faith, Mister Earl, but its asier to break 
hearts than it is to mend them, and where’ll ye be when ye’r oun Miss 
Mary is under the sod? The sun’ll shine on her grave that ’ll never 
shine on ye’r sowl, and ’tis Aileen O'Connor I'd rather be myself this 
blessed day, than yerself, with Sheskin, and the mountains, and all ye 
have. And why should n’t Masther Henry have ye’r daughter? where 
did ye ever see the likes of him at court, or dance, or parlamint, or 
wake, or fair? isn’t his stock as owld as the round tower of Ardmore ? 
and for the look of him, ye might dhrink the light out of his eyes, as 
the children do the water out of the holy well; don’t the heavens above 
wondher how they stole the colour out of it? and sorra a rose in ye’r 
oun great gardhen that was as red as his cheek before ye made it white 
like the little lily’s cups. May-be ye don’t know, Mister Earl, that I 
nursed him, and that now I’m nursin Miss Mary for his sake ; for never 
a day would I stay in the castle if she warn’t to the fore to keep away 
the curse. Och, murdher! and to think of his pride, that no one but a 
noble should touch the hand of his daughter, when God lets the poorest 
pull the roses and lilies, and touch the threasures He has made.” And 
amid these soliloquies the chair passed out of the lane, and the invalid 
was soon at home. 


Sir Aubrey’s quick stride soon brought him to the gates of the ceme- 
isry. into which he entered, out of humour with the world, with reli- 
gion, and himself. For a while he paced the broad gravel walks, as 
though by dint of exercise, he would cast out the fever that was con- 
suming him; and then he would stop, and clench his hands, and bite 
his lips, until the blood almost spirted from them. He was like the 
maniac who had his dwelling among the tombs ; he alone seemed dis- 
turbed when all around was peace. 

At last he saw a figure kneeling beside a grave that was dressed with 
flowers ; there were two chaplets upon it—one was large, and the other 
was very small; the larger was composed cf blossoms, the smaller of 
very little buds. The man that knelt was young, and he was so absorb- 
ed in his prayer that he did not see that he was watched. It was very 
strange, whenever he came to pray at that grave he saw two white 
clouds in the bright sky above his head—one cloud was large, and the 
other small; he could see many single white clouds over different parts 
ef the cemetery, but over his part alone could he see two; they seemed 
to him, as they were lit up by the sunbeams, to be like the spirits of 
the departed, freed from the burden of the flesh, and looking down with 
joy upon the mourner’s love,—such love as outlived the shock of death, 
—yes, lived with them in the true atmosphere of love—the other 


ife. 

At last Sir Aubrey shook the rose-bush behind which he stood, and 
the mourner saw him and turned round. He was not angry, but look- 
ed like Moses when he came down from the Mount,—his face appearing 
as though it shone. Sir Aubrey wished that he had frowned at him, 
for he hated all, and desired to be hated himself. 

** Good day, sir,” said the stranger. 

** Good ?” replied the other, “‘ to whom? and why ? 

The mourner was surprised, for he saw that his companion’s eye had 
a wild and restless look. At last he recovered himself and said, 

“It is a good day, sir ; itis good to me, for I have been communing 
with the dead, and have outrun the worl hither, and been at peace ; 
it will be good to you, if you can do the same.” 

The stranger passed on, and Sir Aubrey turned to read the head- 
stone of the grave; there was on it— 

** Sarah St. O * * * died * * * * aged 20 years. 
Sarah St. O * * * died the same day. aged 2 years.” 


‘* Ha!” said Sir Aubrey, “ there is room for one more upon the stone; 








I suppose the fool has left it for himself” 








Thus the baronet spent the day ; funerals came, and from the dis. 
tance he could hear the hum of the great city; he thought the sound 
was like that of a battle, and that these were the wounded or the dead 
carried off the field. But at length the evening came, and at six o'clock 
the gates were to be shut. The hour struck—the great bell of the ce- 
metery rang—but Sir Aubrey did not stir; he intended to sleep, if he 
slept at all, among the dead. 


The night closed in over the burying-ground with its many dead,— 
the Lady Mary was sleeping, watched over by her nurse,—the mourn. 
er of the morning was in a lonely room, preparing his humble portion 
by himself; three portions he prepared, and set them upon the table : 
he placed a great arm-chair opposite his own, and a small chair by its 
side; he put plates opposite them—he put foud on them; then he sat 
down, and when his meal was ended, he sent the two portions which 
were untasted to the poor. 


But fine weather does not last for ever, and as the sun was setting 
the wind arose ; small black clouds were driven on before it, and sped 
along like a pack of hungry wolves rushing after their prey. At last 
the whole heaven became overcast, the lightning flashed, the thunder 
rolled, and torrents of rain swept through the avenues, and pierced the 
trees beneath which Sir Aubrey had hoped to find shelter for a while. 
At length, when it became evident that it must continue thus for a 
considerable time, at least, he sought shelter in the doorway of the cata- 
combs, where he had seen a funeral in the course of the day ; he leant 
against the door. and it yielded to his weight, for the attendants had 
forgotten to turn the key and to bolt it fast. But shelter was all that 
this place could be said to afford; it was cheerless, and dark, and cold, 
and - wind whistled through its dreary passages with a mournful 
sound, 

The wind is full of mystery, and has many voices, according to the 
places and circumstances in which we are. To Sir Aubrey it seemed 
as though a thousand evil spirits were hurrying along,—as though 
there was something to come which was very awful, but which he could 
not understand. Others, also, heard the wind that stormy night. The 
Lady Mary fancied in her dreams: at one time she thought her lover’s 
voice was whispering in her ears; then she heard music from what she 
told Aileen was *‘ her home.’’ And the mourner, as he lay awake, and 
heard it whistling in the doors and chimneys, and moaning through the 
deserted street, thought that there were voices singing a requiem for 
those he loved. 

The wind is full of inspiration : in the summer it seems as though it 
were an invisible being, waving the flowers to and fro, drawing out 
their perfume—God’s messenger tithing the invisible fruit for him; it 
calls up strange memories of things long past,—we hear a voice, and 
start—but it was ‘‘ only the wind!” 

To-night the hurricane was busy with the subtle inspirations of 
thought: it swept through the catacombs, and it filled Sir Aubrey’s 
heart with a consciousness of his immortality ; it lulled the Lady Mary 
with the sweet foretastes of paradise ; it consoled the mourner by giv- 
ing him some companionship in his woe; it rushed in through a poor 
painter’s ill stopped windows, and gave him a conception that made 
him paint a picture which was the foundation of his fortune; it struck 
the chord in a poor poet’s mind, and he left his scanty morsel to perpe- 
tuate a thought that won him deathless fame; and a priest, closeted 
amid his books, caught from it a thought of the judgment, which, on 
the morrow. he clothed with fiery eloquence, and, by God’s grace, thus 
saved a soul! 


There was a stone seat at the side of the catacombs, and on it Sir 
Aubrey sat, exhausted for want of food, and numbed with wet and 
cold; he would have gladly left his resting-place, if he could; but the 
storm still raged, and the catacombs were the only place where he 
could stay. 

‘* It is strange,’ said he, half aloud; ‘‘ one would have thought that 
there was some kind of wisdom in the government of this world of ours ; 
one feels as though there ought to be some ruler of it, but I have been 
robbed of house and home, and I am a titled beggar, where, a few 
months ago, I was rich and loved, and a great man—yes!” cried he, 
with a peal of unnatural laughter, “a great man!’’ until the sides of 
the long passages rang again, and he heard the words echoed a long 
way off. ‘Ha! ha!’ he cried, ‘ they'll hear that I have been sleep- 
ing in the catacombs, and then they’ll say, ‘ Sir Aubrey is a man of 
fertile wits; when we cast him out from the living he takes up with 
the dead,’—with old Death himself, if he likes,—and then I’1l be in 
the company of the one they hate the most.” 

But Sir Aubrey was not allowed to laugh long in this uncomely 
strain. 

‘* There is no one allowed to laugh here,” said an old man, touching 
him from behind; these are catacombs, and the dead are lying all 
around, The mourners laugh in their handkerchiefs as they parade 
the street, but they never smile when they chance to come in here. It 
is not allowed, sir,” said the old man; ‘* and when an heir laughed a 
few days ago, as they pushed his uncle’s coffin into yonder niche, he 
sealed his own death- warrant,—he was buried here to-day.” 

The baronet would have given much to have asked who the intruder 
was, but he felt afraid to know. He stood still, and the old man, who 
plainly read his thoughts, said, ‘‘ I am the guardian of these coffins—I 
am come to count that they are all right, for to-night we make up the 
muster-roll, and I must know the number exactly; but you disturb 
me—I cannot count the dead while the living are so near.” 

While this was being said, strange surmises came over Sir Aubrey’s 
mind; he had not heard the stranger’s footstep in coming near him, 
nor was his voice like that of any one that he had heard before; 
and he said ‘* we make up the muster roll”—what could he mean? 

At last he made up his mind to ask, for any thing was better than 
the uncertainty he felt; so, with a subdued tone, he said, ‘* Perhaps 
my unknown friend will tell me who he means by *‘ we ?” 

**T am not your friend,” said the old man, sharply; ‘‘ keep your 
hypocritical words for the world; you are now among the dead, and I 
tell you | am not ‘ your friend ; I never saw you nor spoke to you until 
now !”’ 

** Well, then,” said the baronet, ‘* good sir—” 

‘** Must I correct you again ?” said the old man, in a solemn voice. 
**I tell you, once more, there are no compliments among the dead : 
keep your titles of courtesy and rank for such as have running blood; 
when it curdles and dries up they are wanted no more ” 

‘‘ Then tell me,” said the baronet, leaving out every prefix which had 
offended the stranger so much ; ‘* who do you mean by ‘we’ ?” 

“ We,” said the old man, ‘*means Deatru; this is the house of 
Dearn, and [ am a part of Deatru.” 


Sir Aubrey’s heart, stout as it was, failed him at this unexpected 
meeting with one of whom he had spoken so lightly but a little while 
before, and his ierror was increased a3 the old man proceeded, in his 
hollow and sepulchral tone. 

“You will not leave this place,” said he, “ or rather, ad pang 
do it: your legs are stiff with cold, and the damp has curdled your 
blood; you shall die, then, while I am accomplishing my task, and to 
leave for a while the living, who you seem so much to hate, might 
make you return to them a wiser and a better man. —oe 4 

Then the old man passed his hands over Sir Aubrey’s cheeks, an 
they became colourless; his eyes were closed and Sores “7 neat oye 
sharp and pinched, his lips grew pale and tight; and when he ha 
touched him all over, he iaid him out upon the stone seat ; then he 
counted all the coffins, and when he had done, he retreated into some 
inner recesses of the catacombs,—and the only thing that moved was & 
shred of velvet on the corner of an old coffin, which the wind flapped 
to and fro as it swept through the catacombs, becoming colder as it 


passed over Sir Aubrey’s icy face. — 


ot dead, as men speak of death. Death is un- 
Bee y + gaged tag Aubrey now heard and saw as he had never 
done before He was in a large chamber with coffins all round—it was 
large enough to hold hundreds, and it appeared to be lined quite round, 
so that not a single niche was without its proper occupant. But there 
was no one in the vault—there were only the bodies lying in their 
coffins : the wind was howling in through the iron gate, and he thong’ 
that it was louder and seemed more awful than before. At par 
there camea terrible gust—the grated door flew open, and, attende y 
a great crowd, & fleshless figure, with an earthen crown on — 
moved into the vault. They all seemed borne in upon the wind-gust, 
were their chariot, for it ceased when the last figure pas- 


it | 
as though @ Then Sir Aubrey saw how Death holds his court. 


sed the gate- 


i i es h—the fleshless 
was a high seat in the catacombs, and Deat ‘ 
fi oo we the earthen crown—sat down upon it. But this was not 








the highest seat: there was one higher still, but he dared not sit on 
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that, for it was claimed by one who was ruler over Death himself, | 
They say that Death comes in many shapes to man, and there were 
many figures there. There was an old man, whose hair was white, | 
and who leaned upon a stick; the stick had a heavy iron ferrule, ; 
worn very much, and it had on the top an iron crook. Next to him, | 
there was @ young man, hot and angry looking; his eyes were bright, | 
and he seemed restless, a3 though he would depart, but dared notstir. 
Then came a maiden, whose cheeks were covered with a damask blush, 
whose eyes were bright like the evening star, whose gentle tread could 
scarce be heard, and whose soft touch could scarce be felt. A gloomy- 
looking man sat next to her; he was rude in his speeca, and wore a 
knife and pistol in his belt, and a thin rope about his neck. Then 
came a strong, tall woman, dressed in black, and a youth with a sil- 
ver cup in his hand; and a thousand more, with looks and dresses all 
varying, yet Sir Aubrey felt that their mission was alike. 

The first voice heard was that of the monarch, as he rose from his 
throne: ‘ Our trusty friends,” said he, ‘‘ our cousins, yea, our very 
selves, all know upon what terms we hold our sway; we pay homage as 
is our wont ; —and then he laid his earthen crown upon the step of the 
seat upraised above him. All now was silent in the hall, and a hand 
was put forth, which crowned the king with his diadem of clay again. 
«And now that we have owned the highest lord, we would hear the 
numbering of the dead, as touching what we have gained since last we 
met within these walls ” 

Then the king beckoned Sir Aubrey to his side, and said, ** Thou art 
my guest to-night; it is thy soul’s last chance; be taught by the 
numbering of the dead.’’—T'o be concluded next week. 





HYPATIA, 
Continued from the Albion of August 7th. 


But while Aben Ezra was talking to himself about the father, he 
could not help, somehow, thinking about the daughter. Again and 
again he found himself looking at her. She was, undeniably, most 
beautiful. Her features were not as regularly perfect as Hypatia’s, 
nor her stature as commanding; but her face shone with a clear and 
joyful determination, and a tender and modest thoughtfulness, such as 

e had never beheld before united in one countenance; and as she 
stepped along, firmly and lightly, by her father’s side, looping up her 
scattered tresses as she went, laughing at the struggles of her noisy 
burden, and looking up with rapture at her father’s gradually bright- 
ening face, Raphael could not help stealing glance after glance, and 
was surprised to find them returned with a bright, honest, smiling gra- 
titude, which met him full-eyed, as free from prudery as it was from 
coquetry . . . ‘* A lady she is,” said he to himself; ‘* but evidently no 
city one. There is nature—or something else, there, pure and unadul- 
terated, without any of man’s additions or beautifications.” And as he 
looked he began to feel it a pleasure, such as his weary heart had not 
known for many a year, simply to watch her. . . 

‘* Positively tnere is a foolish enjoyment after all in making other 
fleassmile ... AssthatI am! Asif I had not drank all that ditch- 
water cup to the dregs years ago!” 
wat went on for some time in silence, till the officer, turning to 

im— 

‘*And may Task you, my quaiat preserver, whom I would have 
thanked before but for this foolish faintness, which is now going off, 
what and who you are?” 

‘© A flea, sir—a flea—nothing more.” 

** But a patrician flea, surely ; to judge by your language and man- 
ners ?” 

** Not that exactly. True, I have been rich, as the saying is; I may 
be rich again, they tell me, when I am fool enough to choose.” 

** Oh if we were but rich!” sighed the girl. 

** You would be very unhappy, my dear young lady. Believe a flea 
who has tried the experiment thoroughly.” 

**Ah! but we could ransom my brother! and now we can find no 
money till we get back to Africa.” 

** And none then,” said the officer, in a low voice. ‘ You forget, my 
poor child, that I mortgaged the whole estate to raise my legion. We 
must not shrink from looking at things as they are.” 

** Ah! and he is prisoner! he will be sold for a slave—perhaps—ah ! 
perhaps crucified, for he isnot a Roman! Oh, he will be crucified!” 
and she burst into an agony of weeping . . . Suddenly she dashed away 
her tears and looked up clear and bright once more. ‘No! forgive 
me, father! God will protect his own !” 

** My dear young lady,” said Raphael, “if you really dislike such a 
prospect for your brother, and are in want of a few dirty coins where- 
with to prevent it, perhaps I may be able to find you them in Ostia.” 

She looked at him incredulously, as her eye glanced over his rags, 
and then, blushing, begged his pardon for her unspoken thoughts. 

** Well, as you choose to suppose. But my dog has been so civil to 
you already, that perhaps she may have no objection to make you a 
present of that necklace of hers. I will go to the Rabbis’, and we will 
make all right; so don’t cry. I hate crying, and the puppies are quite 
chorus enough for the present tragedy.” 

‘The Rabbis’? Are you a Jew?” asked the officer. 

«Yes, sir, a Jew. And you, I presume, a Christian: perhaps you 
may have scruples about receiving —your sect has generally none about 
taking—from one of our stubborn and unbelieving race. Don’t be 
frightened, though, for your conscience; I assure you I am no more a 
Jew at heart than I am a Christian.” 

** God help you then !” 

‘**Some one, or something, has helped me a great deal too much, for 
three-and-thirty years of pampering. But, pardon me, that was a 
strange speech for a Christian.” 

**You must be a good Jew, sir, before you can be a good Chris- 


tian.” 

** Possibly. Iintend to be neither—nor a good Pagan either. My 
dear sir, let us drop the subject. Itis beyond me. If I can be as good 
a brute animal as my dog there—it being first demonstrated that it is 
good to be good—I shall be very content.” 

The officer looked down on him with a stately, loving sorrow. Ra- 
phael caught his eye, and felt that he was in the presence of no common 
man. 

**T must take care what I say here, I suspect, or I shall be entan- 
gled shortly in a regular Socratic dialogue. . . . And now, sir, may I 
return your question, and ask who and what are you? I really have 
no intention of giving you up to any Cesar, Antiochus, Tiglath Pileser, 
or other flea-devouring flea . . . They will fatten well enough without 
your blood. Sol only ask asa student of the great nothing-in-general, 
which men call the universe.” 

**T was prefect of a legion this morning. 
as well as I.” 

«‘Just what I donot. Iam in deep wonder at seeing your hilarity, 
when, by all flea-analogies, you ought to be either behowling your fate 
like Achilles on the sea shore, or pretending to grin and bear it, as I 
was taught to do when I played at Stoicism. You are not of that sect 
certainly, for you confessed yourself a fool just now.” 

**And it would be long, would it not, before you made one of them 
doas much? Well, be itso. A foollam; yet, if God helps us as far 
as Ostia, why should I not be cheerful ?” 

** Why should you?” 

‘What better thing can happen to a fool, than that God should teach 
him that he is one, when he fancied himself the wisest of the wise? 
Listen to me, sir. Four months ago I was blessed with health, honour, 
lands, friends—all for which the heart of man could wish. And if, for 
An insane ambition, I have chosen to risk all those, against the solemn 

Warnings of the truest friend, and the wisest saint, who treads this 
earth of God’s, should [ not rejoice to have it proved to me, even by 
such a lesson as this, that the friend who never deceived me before was 
right in this case too; and that the God who has checked and turned 
me for forty years of wild toil and warfare, whenever [ dared to do 
what was right in the sight of my own eyes, has not forgotten me yet, 
or given up the thankless task of my education ?” 

** And who, pray, is this peerless friend ?” 

** Augustine of Hippo.” 

_*Humph! It had been better for the world in general, if the great 
dialectician had exerted his powers of persuas.on on Heraclian himself” 

** He did so, but in vain.” 

“I dont doubt it. I know the sleek Count well enough to judge 
what effect a sermon would have upon that smooth, vulpine determina- 
tion of his. . . . ‘Aninstrument in the hands of God, my dear brother 





What I am now, you know 


- . . We must obey His call, even to the death, &c., &c.’”” And Raphael 
laughed bitterly. 

**You know the Count?” 

** As well, sir, as I care to know any man” 

‘Tam sorry for your eyesight, then, sir,” said the Prefect severely, 


cone has been able to discern no more than that in so august a cha- 
r.” 








** My dear sir, I do not doubt his excellence—nay, his inspiration. 
How well he divined the perfectly fit moment for stabbing his old com- 
rade, Stilicho! But really, as two men of the world, we must be aware 
by this time that every man has his price.” . . . 

‘Oh, hush! hush!” whispered the girl. ‘* You cannot guess how you 
pain him. He worshipsthe Count. It was not ambition, as he pre- 
tends, but mere leyalty to him, which brought him here against his 
will.” 

‘*My dear madam, forgive me. For your sakeI am silent.” .. . 

‘‘ For her sake! A pretty speech for me! What next ?” said he to 
himself. ‘*‘ Ab, Bran, Bran, this is all your fault!” 

‘*For my sake? Oh, why not for your own sake? 
one—one like you, only sneering and speaking evil !”" 

‘*Why then? If fools are fools, and one can safely call them so, why 
not do it ?”’ 

‘“* Ah—If God was merciful enough to send down his own Son to die 
for them, should we not be merciful enough not to judge their failings 
harshly?’ 

‘* My dear young lady, spare a worn-out philosopher any new anthro- 
pologic theories. We really must push on a little faster, if we intend 
to reach Ostia to night.” 

But, for some reason or other, Raphael sneered no more for a full 
half-hour. 

Long, however, ere they reached Ostia, the night had fallen; and 
their situation began to be more than questionably safe. Now and 
then a wolf, slinking across the road towards his ghastly feast, glided 
like a lank ghost out of the darkness, and into it again, answering 
Bran’s growl by a gleam of his white teeth. Then the voices of some 
marauding party rang coarse and loud through the still night, and 
made them hesitate and stop awhile. And at last, worst of all, the 
measured tramp of an imperial column began to roll like distant thun- 
der along the plain below. They were advancing upon Ostia! What if 
they arrived there before the routed army could rally, and defend them- 
selves long enough to re-embark? . . . What if—a thousand ugly pos- 
sibilities began to crowd up. 

‘* Suppose we found the gates of Ostia shut, and the Imperialists bi- 
vouacked outside?” said Raphael, half to himself. 

**God would protect his own,’ answered the girl; and Raphael had 
no heart to rob ~ of her hope, though he looked upon their chances of 
escape as growing smaller and smaller every moment. The poor girl 
was weary; the mule weary also; and as they crawled along, at a 
pace which made it certain that the fast passing column would be at 
Ostia an hour before them, to join the vanguard of the pursuers, and 
aid them in investing the town, she had to lean again and again on Ra- 

hael’s arm. Her shoes, unfitted for so rough a journey, had been 
ong since torn off, and her tender feet were marking every step with 
blood. Raphael knew it by her faltering gait ; and remarked, too, that 
neither sigh nor murmur past her lips. But as for helping her, he 
could not; and began to curse the fancy which had led him to eschew 
even sandals as unworthy the self-dependence of a Cynic. 

And so they crawled along, while Raphael and the Prefect, each 
guessing the terrible thoughts of the other, were thankful for the dark- 
ness which hid their despairing countenances from the young girl; she, 
on the other hand, chatting cheerfully, almost laughingly, to her silent 
father. 

At last the poor child stepped on some stone more sharp than usual 
—and with a sudden writhe and shriek, sank tothe ground. Raphael 


How sad to hear 


lifted her up, and she tried to proceed, but sank down again. .. What 
was to be done? 
** I expected this,” said the Prefect, in a slow stately voice. ‘* Hear 


Jew, Christian, or philosopher, God seems to have bestowed 
To your care I commit this girl— 
your property, like me, by right of war. Mount her upon this mule. 
Hasten with her—where you will—for God will be there also. And 
may He so deal with you, as you deal with her henceforth. An old 
and disgraced soldier can do no more than die.” 

And he made an effort to dismount ; but fainting from Lis wounds, 
sank upon the neck of his mule. Raphael and his daughter caught him 
in their arms 

‘‘Fatber! Father! Impossible! Cruel! Oh—do you think that I 
would have followed you hither from Africa, against your own entreat- 
ies, to desert you now ?” 

«* My daughter, I command 


me, sir! 
on you a heart which I can trust. 


" 


“* But they told me that you were taken prisoner. Oh, the torture 
I have saffered for you !” 

“Silly child! Did you fancy my father’s son would be taken alive? 
I and the first troop got away over the garden walls, and cut our way 
out are plain, three hours ago.” 

** Did I not tell you,” said Victoria, leaning toward Raph “s 
God would protect his own 2” . ' mere 


* You did,” answered he : and fell into a long and silent meditation. 


CHAP XIV.—THE ROCKS OF THE SIRENS 


These four months had been busy and eventful enough to Hypatia 
and to Philammon ; yet the events and the business were of that grad- 
ual and uniform tenour, that it is as well to pass quickly over them, 
and show what had happened principally by its effects. 

The robust and fiery desert lad was now metamorphosed into the 
pale and thoughtful student, oppressed with the weight of careful 
thought and weary memory. But those remembrances were all recent 
ones. With his entrance into Hypatia’s lecture room, and into the 
fairy realms of Greek thought, a new life had begun for him; and the 
Laura, and Pambo, and Arsenius, seemed dim phantoms from some an- 
tenatal existence, which faded day by day before the inrush of new 
and startling knowledge. 

But though the friends and scenes of his childhood had fallen back 
so swiftly into the far horizon, he was not lonely. His heart had found 
a lovelier, if not a healthier home, than it had ever known before. For 
during those four peaceful and busy months of study there had sprung 
up between Hypatia and the beautiful boy one of those pure and yet 
passionate friendships—call them rather, with St. Augustine, by the 
sacred name of love—which, beautiful and holy as they are when they 
link youth to youth, or girl to girl, reach their full perfection onl 
between man and woman. The unselfish adoration with which a An. 
en may bow down before some strong and holy priest, or an enthusi- 
astic boy may cling to the wise and tender matron, who, amid the tur- 
moil of the world, and the pride of beauty, and the cares of wifehood, 
bends down to him with counsel and encouragement—earth knows no 
fairer bonds than these, save wedded love itself. And that second 
relation, motherly rather than sisterly, had bound Philammon with a 
golden chain to the wondrous maid of Alexandria. 

From the commencement of his attendance in her lecture-room she 
had suited her discourses to what she fancied were his especial spiri- 
tual needs ; and many a glance of the eye towards him, on any pecu- 
liarly important sentence, set the poor boy’s heart beating at that sign 
that the words were meantfor him. But beforea month was past, won 
by the intense attention with which he watched for every utterance of 
hers, she had persuaded her father to give him a place in the library 
as one of his pupils, among the youths who were employed there daily 
in transcribing, as well as studying, the authors then in fashion. 

She saw him at first but seldom—more seldom than she would have 
wished : but she dreaded the tongue of scandal, heathen as well as 
Christian, and contented herself with inquiring daily from her father 
about the progress of the boy. And when at times she entered fora 
moment the library, where he sat writing, or passed him on her way 
to the Museum, a look was interchanged, on her part of gracious ap- 
proval, and on his of adoring gratitude, which was enough for both. 
Her spell was working surely ; and she was too confident in her own 
cause and her own powers to wish to hurry that transformation for 
which she so fondly hoped. 

‘** He must begin at the beginning,” thought she to herself. ‘‘ Mathe- 
matics and the Parmenides are enough for him as yet. Without a 
training in the liberal sciences he cannot gain a faith worthy of those 
gods, to whom some day I shall present him; and I should find his 
Christian ignorance and fanaticism transferred, whole and rude, to 
the service of those gods whose shrine is unapproachable save to the 
spiritual man, who has passed through the successive vestibules of 
science and philosophy.” 

But soon, attracted herself, as much as wishing to attract him, she 
employed him in copying manuscripts for her own use. She sent back 
his themes and declamations, corrected with her own hand; and Phil- 
ammon laid them by in his little garret at Eudeemon’s house as pre- 
cious badges of honour, after exhibiting them to the reverential and 
envious gaze of the little porter. So he toiled on, early and late, count- 
ing himself well paid for a week’s intense exertion by a single smile, 
or word of approbation, and went home to pour out his soul to his host 











The girl remained firm and silent. 

** How long have you learned to disobey me? Lift the old disgraced 
man down, sir, and leave him to die in the right place—on txe battle 
field where his general set him.” 

The girl sunk down on the road in an agony of weeping. ‘I must 
help myself, I see,” said her fatber, dropping to the ground. ‘‘Author- 
ity vanishes Yefore old age and humiliation. Victoria! Has your father 
no sins to answer for already, that you will send him before his God 
with your blood too upon his head ?” 

Still the girl sat weeping ou the ground; while Raphael, utterly at 
his wits’ end, tried hard to persuade himself that it was no concern of 
his. 

‘Tam at the service of either, or of both, for life or death; only be 
so good as to settle it quickly . . . Hell! here it is settled for us, with 
a vengeance!” 

And as he spoke, the tramp and jingle of horsemen rang along the 
lane, approaching rapidly. 

In an instant Victoria had sprung to her feet-—weakness and pain had 
vanished. 

‘«* There is one chance—one chance for him! Lift him over the bank, 
sir!—Lift him over, while I run forward and meet them. My death 
will delay them long enough for you to save him!” 

** Death ?” cried Raphael, seizing her by the arm; ‘if that were—” 

‘God will protect his own,’ answered she calmly, laying her finger 
on her lips; and then breaking from his grasp in the strength of her 
heroism, vanished into the night. 

Her father tried to follow her, but fell on his face, groaning. Ra- 
phael lifted him, strove to drag him up the steep bank: but his knees 
knocked together ; a faint sweat seemed to melt every limb . . . There 
was a pause, which seemed ages long Nearer and nearer came the 
trampling a sudden gleam of the moon revealed Victoria standing 
with outspread arms, right before the horses’ heads. A heavenly 
glory seemed to bathe her from head to foot or was it tears spark- 
ling in his own eyes?...... Then the grate and jar of the horse-hoofs 
on the road as they pulled up suddenly......He turned his face away 
and shut his eyes 

‘*What are you?” thundered a voice. 

‘* Victoria, the daughter of Majoricus, the Prefect.” 

The voice was low, but yet so clear and calm, that evéry syllable 
rang through Aben- Ezra’s tingling ears 

A shout—a shriek—the confused murmur of many voices.......he 
looked up, in spite of bimself—a horseman had sprung to the ground, 
and clasped Victoria in his arms. The human heart of flesh, asleep for 
many a year, leapt into mad life within his breast, and drawing his 
dagger, he rushed into the throng— 

* Villains! Hellhounds! I will baulk you! She shall die first !” 

And the bright blade gleamed over Victoria’s head........He was 
struck down—blinded—half stunned—but rose again with the energy 
of madness........What was this? Soft arms around him.......Vic- 

toria’s!” 

‘Save him! spare him! Hesavedus! Sir! Itis my brother! We are 
safe! Oh, spare the dog! It saved my father!” 

‘«* We have mistaken each other, indeed, sir!” said a gay young Tri- 
bune, in @ voice trembling with joy. ‘* Where is my father ?” 

“Fifty yards behind. Down, Bran! Quiet! Oh Solomon mine ances. 
tor, why did you not prevent me making such an egregious fool of my- 
self? Why,I shall be forced, in self- justification, to carry through the 
farce!” 

There is no use telling what followed during the next five minutes, 
at the end of which time Raphael found himself astride of a goodly 
war-horse, by the side of the young Tribune, who carried Victoria be- 
fore him. Two soldiers in the meantime were supporting the Prefect 
on his mule, and convincing that stubborn bearer of burdens that it 
was not qui’e so unable to trot as it had fancied, by the combined ar- 
guments of a drench of wine and two sword-points, while they heaped 
their general with blessings, and kissed his hands and feet. 

** Your father’s soldiers seem to consider themselves in debt to him : 
not, surely, for taking them where they could best run away ?” 

*« Ah, poor fellows!” said the Tribune, laughing; we have had as 
real a panic among us as I ever read of in Arrian or Polybius. But he 
has been a father rather than a general tothem. It is not often that 
out of a routed army, twenty gallant men will volunteer to ride back 
into the enemy’s ranks, on the chance of an old man’s breathing still.” 

“Then you knew where to find us?” said Victoria. 

‘Some of them knew. And he himself showed us this very bye- 
road yesterday, when we took up our ground, and told us it might be 
of service on occasion—and so it has been.” 











on the one inexhaustible theme which they had in common—Hypatia 
and her perfections. He would have raved often eno»gh on the same 
subject to his fellow. pupils, but he shrank not only from their artifi- 
cial city manners, hut also from their morality, for suspecting 
which he saw but too good cause. He longed to go out into the 
streets, and proclaim to the whole world the treasure which he had 
found, and call on all to come and share it with him. For there was 
no jealousy in that pure love of his. Could he have seen her lavishing 


on thousands far greater favours than she had conferred on him, he 


would have rejoiced in the thought that there were so many blest beings 
upon earth, and loved them all and every one as brothers, for having 
deserved her notice. Her very beauty, when his first flush of wonder 
was past, he ceased to mention—ceased even to think of it. Of course 
she must be beautiful. It was her right—the natural compliment of 
her other graces; but it was to him only what the mother’s smile is to 
the infant, the sunlight to the skylark, the mountain breeze to the 
hunter—an inspiring element, on which he fed unconsciously Only, 
when hedoubted for a moment some especially startling or fanciful as- 
sertion, did he become really aware of the great loveliness of her who 
made it; and then his heart silenced his judgment with the thought 
—‘ Could any but true wor ls come out of those perfect lips ?—any but 
royal thoughts take shape within that queenly head?” ..... Poor 
fool! Yet was it not natural enough? 

Then, gradually, as she past the boy, poring over his book in some 
alcove of the Museum gardens, she would invite him by a glance to 
join the knot of loungers and questioners who dangled about her and 
her father, and fancied themselves to be reproducing the days of the 
Athenian sages amid the groves of another Academus. Sometimes, 
even, she had beckoned him to her side as she sat in some retired ar- 
bour, attended only by her father ; and there some passing observation, 
earnest and personal, however lofty and measured, made him aware, 
as it was intended to do, that she hada deeper interest in him, a live- 
lier sympathy for him, than for the many ; that he was in her eyes not 
merely a pupil to be instructed, but a soul whom she desired to edu- 
cate. And those delicious gleams of sunlight grew more frequent and 
more protracted ; for by each she satisfied herself more and more that 
she had not mistaken either his powers or his susceptibilities ; and in 
each, whether in public or private, Philammon seemed to bear himself 
more worthily For over and above the natural ease and dignity which 
accompanies physical beauty, and the modesty, self restraint, and deep 
earnestness, which he had acquired under the discipline of the Laura, 
his Greek character was developingitself in all its quickness, subtlety, 
and versatility, until he seemed to Hypatia some young Titan, by the 
side of the flippant, hasty, and insincere talkers who made up her 
chosen circle. 

But man can no more live upon Platonic love, than on the more pro- 
lific species of that common ailment ; and for the first month Philam- 
mon would have gone hungry to his couch full many a night, to lie 
awake from baser causes than philosophic meditation, had it not been 
for his magnanimous host, who never lost heart for 2 moment, either 
about himself, or any other human being. As for Philammon’s going 
out with him to earn his bread, he would not hear of it. Did he sup- 
pose that he could meet any of those monkish rascals in the street, 
without being knocked down and carried off by main force? And be- 
side, there was a sort of impiety in allowing so hopeful a student to 
neglect the ‘* Divine Ineffable” in order to supply the base necessities 
of the teeth. So he should pay no rent for his lodgings—positively 
none ; and as for eatables—why, he must himself work a little harder 
in order to cater for both. Had not all his neighbours their litters of 
children to provide for, while he, thanks to the immortals, had been 
far too wise to burden the earth with animals who would add to the 
ugliness of their father the Tartarean hueof their mother? And after 
all, Philammmon could pay him back when he became a great sophist, 
and made money, as cf course he would some day or other; and in the 
meantime, something might turn up.—Things were always turning up 
for those whom the gods favoured ; and besides, he had fully ascertain- 
ed that on the day on which he first met Philammon, the planets were 
favourable, Mercury being in something or other, he forgot what, with 
Helios, which portended for Philammon, in his opinion, a similar career 
with that of the glorious and devout Emperor Julian. 

Philammon winced somewhat at the hint; which seemed to have an 
ugly verisimilitude init: but still, philosophy he must learn, and bread 
he must eat; so he submitted, 

But one evening, a few days after he had been admitted as Theon’s 
pupil, he found, much to his astonishment, lying on the table in his 
garret, an undeniable glittering gold piece. He took it down to the 
porter the next morning, and begged him to discover the owner of the 
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of mystery, that it was anything but lost; that his arrears of | 
Sees hed bows ped for him; and that by the bounty of the upper pow- | 
ers, @ fresh piece of coin would be forthcoming every month. In vain | 

Philammon demanded to know who was his benefactor. Eudmmon re- 
solutely kept the secret, and imprecated @ whole Tartarus of unneces- 
gary curses on his wife if she allowed her female garrulity— though the 
creature seemed never to open her lips from morning till night— 

at a mystery. 
MO are es the unknown friend ? There was but one person who could 
havedoneit. . - And yet he dared not—the thought was too de- 
tfal—think that it was she. It must have been her father. The 
old man had asked him more than once about the state of his purse. | 
True, he had always returned evasive answers ; but the kind old man 
must have divined the truth. Ought he not—must he not—go and 
thank him? No; perbaps it was morecourteous to say nothing. If he 
—she . . - for of course she had permitted, perhaps advised, the 
—had intended him to thank them, would they have so carefully 
concealed their own generosity. . . . . Beit so,then. But how 
would he not repay them for it! How delightful to be in her debt for 
anything—for everything! Would that he could have the enjoyment of 
owing her existence itself! : ; 
So he took the coin, bought unto himself a cloak of the most philo- 
hic fashion, and went his way, such as it was, rejoicing. 
ut his faith in Christianity ? What had become of that ? 

What usually happens in such cases. It was not dead; but never- 
theless it had fallen fast asleep for the time being. He did not disbe- 
lieve it; he would have been shocked to hear such a thing asserted of 
him : but he happened to be busy believing something élse—geometry, 
conic sections, cosmogonies, psychologies and what not. And so it be- 
fel that he had not just then time to believe in Christianity. He re- 
collected at times its existence; but even then, he neitber affirmed nor 
denied it. When he had solved the great queations—those which Hy- 
patia set forth as the roots of all knowledge—how the world was made, 
and what was the origin of evil, and what his own personality was, 
and—that being settled—whether he had one, with a few other preli- 
minary matters, then it would be time to return, with his enlarged 
light, to the study of Christianity; and if, of course, Christianity 
should be found to be at variance with that enlarged light, as Hypatia 
seemedtothink .. Why, then—what then’? .. He woul 
not think about such disagreeable possibilities. Sufficient for the day 
was the evil thereof. Possibilities? It was impossible Philoso- 
phy could not mislead. Had not Hypatia defined it, as man’s search 
after the unseen? And if he found the unseen by it, did it not come 
to just the same thing as if the unseen had revealed itself to him? And 
he must find it—for logic and mathematics could not err. If every 
step was correct, the conclusion must be correct also; so he must end, 
after all, in the right path—that is, of course, supposing Christianity 
to be the right eolli=uad return to fight the church’s batties, with the 
sword which he had wrested from Goliath the Philistine...... But he 
had not won the sword yet: and in the meanwhile, learning was weary 
work; and safficient for the day was the good, as well as the evil, 


OOOO 
, and return it duly. But what was his surprise, 
pee amid endless cageve and gesticulations, informed him, 


ereo!. 

So, enabled by his gold coin each month to devote himself entirely to 
study, he became very much what Peter would have coarsely termed a 
heathen. At first, indeed, he slipped into the Christian churches, from 
@ habit of conscience. But habits soon grow sleepy; the fear of dis- 
covery and re-capture made his attendance more and more of a labour. 
And keeping himself apart as much as possible from the congregation, 
as a lonely and secret worshipper, he soon found himself as separate 
from them in heart as in daily life. 

He felt that they, and even more than they, those flowery and bom- 
bastic pulpit rhetoricians, who were paid for their sermons by the 
clapping and cheering of the congregation, were not thinking of, long- 
ing after, the same things as himself. Besides, he never spoke toa 
Christian ; for the negress at his lodgings seemed to avoid him—whe- 
ther from modesty or terror, he could not tell; and cut off thus from 





the outward ‘‘ Communion of Saints,” he found himself fast partin 
away from the inward one. So he went no more to church ; and looked 
the other way, he hardly knew why, whenever he passed the Coosareum ; 
and Cyril, and all his mighty organization, became to him another 
world, with which he had even less to do than with those planets over 
his head, the mysterious movements, and symbolisms, and influences of 
which Hypatia’s lectures on astronomy were just opening before his 
bewildered imagination. 

Hypatia watched all this with growing self-satisfaction, and fed 
herself with the dream that through Philammon she might see her 
wildest hopes realized. After the manner of women, she crowned him, 
in her own imagination, with all powers and excellencies which she 
would have wished him to possess, as well as with those which he actu- 
ally manifested, till Philammon would have been as much astonished 
as self-glorified could he have seen the idealized caricature of himself 
which the sweet enthusiast had painted for her private enjoyment. 
They were blissful months, those, to poor Hypatia. Orestes, for some 
reason or other, had neglected to urge his suit, and the Iphigenia-sa- 
crifice had retired mercifully into the back-ground. Perhaps she 
should be able now to accomplish all without it. And yet—it was so 
long to wait! Years might pass before Philammon’s education was 
matured, and with them golden opportunities, which might never recur 


in. 

« Ah!” she sighed at times, “that Julian had lived a generation 
later! That I could have brought all my bard-earned treasures to the 
feet of the Poet of the Sun, and cried, ‘‘ Take me !—Hero, warrior, 
statesman, sage, priest of the God of Light! Take thy slave! Com- 
mand her—send her—to martyrdom, if thou wilt!’ A petty price 
would that have been wherewith to buy the honour of being the mean- 
est of thy apostles, the fellow-labourer of Iamblichus, Maximus, Liba- 
nius, and the choir of sages who upheld the throne of the last true 

p 
Cesar! 


A FIRST VISIT TO THE COURT OF QUEEN 
ADELAIDE. 


When I was a little girl of some twelve years old, I enjoyed a plea- 
sure, which at any time I should have valued, but which, at that happy 
age, was so delightful, that it nearly drove me mad with joy ; for [had 
an invitation, in company with my mother, to an evening party at 
Windsor Castle, in the good old time of Queen Adelaide, when all the 
loyal (or, as they call themssives, royal) county of Berks, enjoyed the 
distinction of once at least a year seeing their fat old king chez soi. 
Considering my age, which in years reduced me toa mere child (though 
in feelin 7 was as precocious a little wretch as many a girl of sixteen), 
I verily believe the invitation was entirely a mistake, and I scanned 
the name on the grand printed card most carefully, for fear the letters 
might vanish, and reveal something else, or all prove a dream or a fairy 
delusion. But there they were, written pen in large letters. After 
having convinced myself of the reality, | forthwith proceeded to inform 
all my friends, high and low, of the extraordinary circumstance, that 
I, little F. D., with a head barely recovered from some ten years of 
close cropping, a face where the poppy certainly flourished rather than 
the rose, a skin well browned by incessantly running out in the hottest 
sun, hands much stained by grubbing in my little garden and climbin 
various trees in the park for the purpose of better enacting Romeo an 
Juliet, a form very plump and round, and broad-shouldered (being 
pA innecent of the restraint of stays), that I was indeed going to 

ourt ! 

I may have incurred the suspicion of egotism, it is to be feared, by 
this little sketch of myself, but from which I could not refrain, because, 
without giving the idea of what a wild romp I was then, no one could 
conceive the extraordinary contrast, nor the effect of my intention of 
dressing all at once, from what I was, into a simpering, mincing, young 
débutante, about to make her appearance in a Court circle. However, 

With a perfect confidence in my own powers, being at that time utterly 
unaware of my deficiencies, I set myself to the pleasing task, which my 
impudence and girlish fun pictured in glowing colours. 

Ithough the hour for our departure was not until the evening, that 
was of no importance, nor was it even considered ; the mighty business 
of the toilet was an anticipation of the party, so early in the afternoon 
I set to work to achieve the Fe change which was to fit me for a 
Court. Having no lady’s maid to assist me, my ideas were very sim- 
ple, and confined toa thoroughly good scrubbing, something in the 
same style, with flannel and soap, as described in Burns’s “ Saturday 
Night, a kind of ablution which brought out my ruddy cheeks in high 
relief, and certainly was more meritorious in intention than successful 


as to effect. After a considerable time spent in this kind of miscella- 


neous cleaning, the knotty point of hair was to be considered. Alas! 
uestion was indeed fraught with difficulty ; too short 

ght to curl, each particular hair seemed to set up a 
efforts of the tirewoman of a 


this part of the 
to plait, too st 
delenes. on its own account, to all the 








friend, who came at an appointed hour to dress my unhappy head. 
She shared in the general feeling of respect to me, as being about to 
appear in such a circle, and affected to think my hair remarkably fine; 
but I felt the reverse, for, oh! how I suffered! First torn with a comb, 
that in disentangling knots that had for many 4 day resisted my efforts, 
my hair was dragged out by handfuls, and lay a silent but eloquent 
witness to my pain; then the tears were brought into my eyes with the 
desperate effort required to tie the hair behind, which ended by being 
done so tight, I felt as if the very skin must crack, and I already ex- 
perienced the truth of the old adage, that ‘ pride must be pricked.”’ 
But I bore these and various other tortures with the patience of a mar- 
tyr, grave as became so important an occasion. I offered no unavail- 
ing complaints, for there, displayed on the bed, lay my reward, my 
dress, white, and beautiful, and new, and pretty, because so simple; 
and when the moment came for viewing myself arrayed in the glass, I 
cannot tell how perfectly contented I was at the effect of my appear- 
ance; and rushing up to my mother (who had also arrayed herself to 
her own entire approval), I entreated her to admire, not myself but my 
dress ! and then I set off full tilt to the kitchen, to show myself to the 
cook, between whom and myself « cordial friendship existed, by reason 
of divers curious little underdone loaves, which she called, and I con- 
sidered, cakes, and which on a baking day, were smuggled into the oven 
for me; and various little tit- bits (for I fear I was a little greedy) I at 
divers times partook of in the pantry. She, good soul, held up her 
hands and eyes at the radiant effect her young lady cut; and this so 
elated me, I began to dance all among the pots and pans, running im- 
minent danger of literally darkening all my glory, for in the middle, 
aroused by the noise, rushed in my old favourite Newfoundland “ Crab,” 
and wishing to enjoy the fun, he made a leap at my shoulders, which, 
had I not evaded, would have utterly annihilated me. Roused toa 
sense of danger by my narrow escape, I flew upstairs, and sitting down 
in the room, conceded to my mother’s entreaties of being quiet until 
the carriage came to the door. 

How long I listened for the sound of the wheels! I was sure it was 
late. I was in a terrible fuss; but at length the welcome sound was 
heard, and the carriage was there; and oh, what a funny little carriage 
it was! drawn by two lame horses, Peter and Paul, as the coachman 
called them ; an open carriage, made very light, and furnished with a 
hood, and green curtains to draw at night. There I sat in uncommon 
dignity, and, from the consequent exultation of mind, indulged in sing- 
ing various snatches of songs, as, I considered with propriety and em- 
phasis ; but my voice at that time being wholly untutored, was any- 
thing but harmonious, and, moreover, was very harsh. I used to be 
frequently desired by the rest to be silent, which 1 thought very hard; 
for I was so happy in those days, the mirth within needed some safety-’ 
valve to give it vent. 

But at the time I am writing of, the carriage, the horses, and all 
seemed to me some triumphal car to bear me in triumph to the glorious 
scene I anticipated, and I jumped in with a beating heart, and off we 
drove. But very slow we went, for we had seventeen long miles to go, 
and, as I before said, the horses were afflicted with a kind of chronic 
lameness, which, though it did not prevent their moving in a sort of 
shambling trot, entirely impeded rapidity. I beguiled the way with 
chattering incessantly to mamma of all I expected to see, and atlength 
we drew near the Castle. There was a considerable pause and con- 
sideration at which door we should enter, and we, being quite unac- 
quainted with the localities leading to the sanctum sanctorum of the 
private apartments, were obliged to apply to one of the porters for di- 
rections, whose official gruffness soon, however, melted into civility, on 
being informed we were guests arriving for the Birthnight. This in- 
telligence was indeed a regular “Open Sesame ;” and as the carriage 
rolled under the lofty arches, the vaulted passage sending forth a hol- 
low echo, we seemed in a fair way of reaching the proper entrance. 

By this time, truth to tell, all my courage, all my confidence, had 
entirely vanished. I dreaded the lights, I dreaded the bedizened ser- 
vants, I dreaded the grand rooms, and, above all, I dreaded, and got 
quite nervous, at the idea of positively facing the Queen; and by the 
time we had reached the entrance, made sufficiently plain by various 
lights, and crowds of servants in scarlet liveries, my heart beat so 
quick, and I felt so frightened, I could almost have renounced all the 

honour and glory, and wished myself back in my own little bed, gazing 
atthe moon. My mother, however, not seeming to share in my ter- 
rors, I said nothing, but, when we had dismounted, kept tight hold 
of her, and advanced under the lofty doorway, facing which was a 
broad staircase, well lighted, up which we were ushered by the scarlet 
gentlemen. As I approached the doors of the reception-room, I got 
very cold and rather sick, and heartily wished it all over; still, on 
entering the splendid suite of apartments, such is the paradox of human 





coats and laced ruffles, and swords ; the lawyers in their long Woolly 
wigs and dingy gowns—in a word, all the araphernalia of court pags. 
ing before me, so gay, 80 smiling, one might (judging thereby) have 
thought no care, no trouble, lurked under those gay robes ! My very 
soul passed into my eyes, and all I wanted to know was, who they all 
were ; for, as far as I could tell, they might have been visions of the 
times of Louis Quaterze, or any other monarch, but a friend pointed 
some out to me. There was her grace of Cambridge, with her tall, 
gaunt figure, caricatured by the enormous coronet of diamond wheat- 
ears, and her funny little daughter the Princess Augusta, so very 
fat, and so round shouldered, she seemed to have her good-natured 
large face fastened to her bosom, without the ordinary addition of a 
neck. Then came the King of Hanover, with his mysterious glass eye, 
and his profusion of white hair, wound round his face in whiskers and 
moustaches of every shape, and bushy thickness. There was proud 
Jersey, still conscious that her fading charms, even in their decline, 
excelled the full glory of inferior beauties : the lofty carriage of her 
head told of the proud spirit within. Near her came that holy-looking 
man the Primate of Ireland, who looked so good, so kind, he seemed 
the very model of an apostle; there seemed such a holy calm about 
him, and such a sweetness in his pale face, and commanding figure, he 
looked all dignity. There was the lovely Emily Bagot, then in the 
zenith of her beauty, like some pale moss rose bud, she seemed, for I 
can never forget her lovely, pensive face, set off by the most becoming 
headdress of white ribbons, and her slender figure, draped in white,— 
such a contrast in herstainless elegance to the glittering crowd around 
her. I could only half admire the proud, imperious beauty near her, 
the King’s natural daughter, who, though a splendid creature, looked 
a very female Lucifer, and, as she tossed up her head with haughty 
air, reminded one that parvenus are ever presumptuous. Then the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, looking just like some little, old, shrivelled 
walnut, so brown skinned, and so wrinkled, with his little apron, and 
scanty hair, anything but dignified, and marvellously out of place in 
the gay scene. 

Many, many more passed whom I do not remember, and on glided the 
glittering crowd, and we followed, into the state drawing room, where 
their majesties took their place on the sofas, with Lady Jersey between 
them. This reminded me that I was very tired of standing, and I was 
on the point of committing the enormous error of sitting in their pre- 
sence, but just in time mamma dragged me off into another room, where 
I could rest in peace ; and now, when I had looked about, and wonder- 
ed, and admired, twenty times over, and found every one speaking in 
whispers, and going along sideways, as people afflicted with severe colds 
not daring to use their handkerchiefs, I really (in spite of the lights, 
and the glitter, and all) began to get a little tired, to suppress an inci- 
pient yawn, and to wonder what o’clock it was ; but just in time to save 
me from ennui, came the announcement that the refreshment-room was 
thrown-open, and being exceedingly hungry, I was determined to sup 
royally, at least that night. 

On our way to that room, which closed the suite, I again caught a 
glimpse of the lovely Bagot surrounded by a crowd of beaux, who flut- 
tered about her fauteui/ like bees round a flower. She, the Court 
Beauty par excellence, with perfect grace dispensed her favours, her 
pensive smiles, and gentle words to the favoured few. One more face 
I must note; I remember as so June-like and queenly, Harriet Paget, 
where the most brilliant complexion was admirably contrasted with 
the darkest hair, all spoilt by a look of ungracious pride and hauteur; 
for had her eyes been lighted up with amiability, her face would have 
been faultless, though her figure was even then extremely dumpy and 
ill-made. As to the men, I noticed none. I remained faithful to my 
first hero, the stately Primate. The supper-room was indeed splendid 
and singular, for the walls were carved in the gothic style, and heavily 
ornamented with groins, and spires, and borders, with large apertures 
in tke walls, into which wore let the most magnificent articles of gold 
plate set in cases of crystal. This took my childish fancy amazingly, 
it was so like the stories in the Arabian Nights, so like Aladdin’s cave, 
and in my desire minutely to examine these wonderful things carved 
in all the minute intricacies imaginable, | forgot my hunger for awhile, 
though there were spread the tables round three sides of the room, 
covered with every luxury; things so tempting, and sweetmeats so 
crystallized, that I soon had my attention riveted upon them, and set 
to work quite in the style of Captain Dalgetty, to cram as much as pos- 
sible of the royal cheer: and here I must own to a most nefarious 
transaction, for I not only eat all I could /hen, but secreted a perfect 
mine of sugar: plums and bon-bons in my handkerchief and gloves for 
quiet discussion at home, and laden with my spoil I rose from the table, 
and we now began to think of descending and trying to find our car- 
riage ; so taking our last farewell look at the King,—who was indulg- 





feeling, instead of rejoicing I was quite blanked and disappointed, at 
finding no one there, not a creature; we were the very first arrival. 
Now this seemed ridiculous, and I knew quite well the cause was no 
other than my excessive impatience to be off, and felt somewhat con- 
fused and angry, which made me forget my terror, and I began to look 
round on the surrounding scene, being considerably reinstated in my 
own feelings of self-confidence by a passing glimpse of my fine dress in 
one of the lofty mirrors. 

The suite of rooms thrown open on that evening comprised the whole 
of the private apartments; and superb they indeed were, and fit for 
the privacy of agreat King. Inthe room we had entered stood a bust 
of the King in marble, wreathed with laurel, a delicate compliment in 
honour of his birthday. The glittering chandeliers threw down floods 
of brilliant light, and brought out in glowing colours the superb green 
hangings of the windows, and an enormous vase of malachite, presented 
by the Emperor of Russia to George the Fourth. The next room, the 
grand drawing-room, was larger and grander; beyond that was an- 
other, and another apartment, each more brilliant than the last, and, 
as we moved along, we heard the military band in the adjoining St. 
George’s Hall, and the hum of the royal guests still at the banquet; 
and this sound so revived all my nervous fears, that I instantly beat a 
retreat back to the room we first entered. By the time we had re- 
turned, other guests had arrived, country neighbours like ourselves, 
and some friends of our own; but there was a kind of shyness and 
chilliness in our conversation anything but cordial, for we all felt we 
were acting a part, and had put on our court manners, and each was 
unwilling the othershould see the change, or notice the awe and fear 
they felt on the occasion of a visit to royalty, Mrs. L. would not be 
seen talking to Mrs. B., because she was a common sort of a body, and 
Lady R. had read/y dressed herself such a scare-crow, it was impossi- 
ble to keep with her; and as Mrs (. piqued herself on her London 
friends, she would not appear for all the world intimate with her coun- 
try neighbours; and Lady R., who knew the Duchess of Gloucester, 
had set her whole mental powers to catch her eye when she should 
come in. Child asI was, I noticed all these little worldly manceuvres, 
and despised them, though I had no reason to complain, for being, as I 
said, an heiress, every one was civil to me, especially the young men, 
for that reason ; and many were the wonders, that I should have been 
invited ; but I was invited, and I was there, the only child present 
among all the sweeping dowagers and languishing misses, and my spirit 
began to rise, and my courage to come, and I now thoroughly enjoyed 
and entered into the spirit of the scene, when my reflections were cut 
short by the folding doors from the hall being thrown open, and a mur- 
mur passing round that their Majesties were about to appear—every 
one then formed an alley, down which they were to pass on to the great 
drawing-room. I was all eyes, all ears; and at length very quietly 
entered Queen Adelaide, followed by the King. She looked quiet and 
amiable as ever, but extremely ugly, the unfortunate redness of her 
face heightened by her splendid dress, which was of white satin, the 
whole body covered by diamonds, and on her shoulder a small medal- 
lion minature of the King set with jewels; her thin neck glittered with 
& ponderous necklace, and on her head she wore a superb circlet of 
diamonds, but so ill arranged, and so badly put on, I observed the 
large black hair-pins placed to keep it firm, sticking straight out from 
it, and wholly spoiling the effect; indeed her whole dress was décousu, 
and looked as if put on in a vast hurry, and hung about her thin 
figure in anything but stately folds. Nor was the appearance of the 
old King more majestic ; he looked fat, comfortable, and good- humour. 
ed; his broad, weather. beaten face lighted up by smiles, gave him much 
the appearance of some old farmer, who had for the time being unac- 
countably got possession of the blue riband and brilliant star he wore 
on his breast. 

The royal pair acknowledged the general reverence with which we 
received them, and passed slowly on, stopping to speak to those of the 
evening company with whom they were personally acquainted. But 
then behind them came the real glitter of the court; and how I won- 
dered, and stared at the shower of sparkling diamonds, and gazed with 
silent admiration on the brilliant train of jewel-circled lofty dames, 
sweeping the floor with satin robes; the various colours, the brilliant 
uniforms of the officers, cocked hats under their arms, with the white 
feathers reaching the ground ; the bishops with their funny little black 
silk aprons ; the ministers in their lacquey-like bag wigs, uncollared 











ing in a quiet doze,—at the brilliant rooms still crowded with the 
guests, and one envious glance more at the diamonds, and jewels, the 
possessors of which I determined, when I was a woman, to rival, by 
having just as brilliant, we descended the staircase to the cloak-room, 
where everybody was pushing every body else, and diving among mounds 
of dark silk, for their own particular covering, which some attendant 
beau placed on the ladies’ shoulders; where porters were screaming, 
and men-servants harshly responding, causing a very Babel of sounds 
composed of the names of half the peerage. Here we stood unheeded, 
dinned by the noise, and I, for my part, with open ears at the names 
of all the grandees, among whom I found myself. 

As I stood there, a tall woman passed me, and stood for a moment 
near; and never shall I forget the impression she made on me—never 
forget that momentary realization of beauty. To speak of the white 
foam on the dark sea, the snowy Alps against a stormy sky, the river 
flowing onwards, bearing the reflection of the bright stars above,—all 
this is to say nothing, nor can words describe that lofty queenly figure, 
that pale calm face, those flashing dark eyes, lofty brow, and raven hair, 
that like some beautiful apparition, glided majestically past me. It was 
a face once to be seen and never forgotten; and ere I looked again she 
was gone, all making way before her, as she gracefully bowed, passing 
through the yielding crowd. 

These high-flown observations may appear overstrained in a child of 
my years, but in truth they are most real, for I was a solitary child, 
placed apart from others, and drawing my ideas from books, and poetry, 
and plays, and when I saw any actual realization of these poetic dreams 
which were impressed on my mind, with all the vigour of a dawning 
understanding, I was sensibly alive to the impression, and I became 
instantly transported to some fancied scene,—the actual retired before 
the unreal,—or, remaining, only served as a framework or background 
to some form invested by my fancy with more than mortal attributes. 
It is impossible for children, brought up ina little community together, 
where all is noise, fun, and sociability, to conceive the strange day- 
dreams I experienced, invested with a nature essentially poetic and 
dramatic,—a state in which childish ignorance and an excited imagina- 
tion, combined to make me clothe the commonplaces of my life with a 
halo from an aerial region. ; 

These grave reflections are necessary to excuse my fancies; but my 
beautiful appariticn impressed me so entirely, that 1 beeded no longer 
the throng around me, and by some miracle found myself once more 
seated in the carriage, and drawn along at the usual menahoneee pane 
with which Peter and Paul traversed space, and which ve 
home long after midnight, when I sank on my pillow, filled with de- 


i had seen in tenfold lustre.— 
light, to dream of all and everything I ha oe. 





A REMINISCENCE OF A BOW-STREET OFFICER, 


d though my life has been full of adventures, 
mteee —— 1 age teen oF a Seengdens description, itis very 
little that has been said about them. It was not near so much the 
fashion in my time as it is now to let all the world know how the se- 
cret and silent machinery of justicejdid its business. We, whose func- 
tion it was to work out the retribution due to crime, kept our own 
counsel, and made no more revelations than we were obliged to ~¥ 
We could not afford to do so, in fact. We had not the means and fa- 
cilities that latter times have afforded to our successors. mallwaye 
existed only in the brains of projectors and speculators, whom the 
wise world looked upon as madmen ; and the electric telegraph had os 
even got so far as to be laughed at, which I have observed is “ge 5 
the first step forward of all great discoveries. So, asI said, we kep 
our own counsel, and made up, as far as we could, by secresy, cunning 
and stratagem for the want of better tools to work with. Fifty auc 
ago thief-taking had not grown into a science, and there was then muc , 
more uncertainty in the practice even of sciences than there is at ea 
sent. Still, we did not let all the rogues escape us; and [ am wre 

derstand they are not all caught even now. In deprecation 0 
pene i d i ld fell ho are laid upon the shelf, 
present fashion of decrying us old fellows w Se aan aummie ot 
perhaps | may be allowed to present the reader wit a - ene 
my own experience, which will show that we did something, 
rate, towards the capture and punishment of offenders. 





It is now between thirty and forty years ago, that a tradesman, In ® 
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large way of business in the city of Bath, inclosed in a very corpu- 
Jent letter, directed to @ wholesale house in London, a heavy sum of 
money, amounting, if I recollect right, to little short of £2000in Bank 
of England notes. The letter, which was posted by the tradesman him. 
gelf, never reached its destination. No trace of it could be discovered, 
upon inquiry at the post: offices, either in Bath or London; but it was 
found that before any investigation had been set on foot, some days 
having unavoidably elapsed ere any suspicion of robbery occurred, the 
whole of the stolen notes had been passed in London, and most of them 
had found their way to the cash-boxes of different bankers. To me 
was assigned the task of scenting out the trail of the thief; and I im. 
mediately set about the business, though I must confess, with very in- 
different hope of success. The notes had, as I soon became aware, all 
been changed by one person, so that there was probably no confed- 
erate in the crime, and consequently less chance of discovery. The 
descriptions given by the different persons who had changed the notes 
of the person who had paid them away, tnough they varied very much 
jn many particulars, as descriptions of persons always do, yet tallied 
in one respect: they all described him as a merry, vivacious, gentle- 
manly man, of about thirty-five years of age, and a little under the 
middle size. In one place, moreover, where he had changed a hundred 

ound note to pay for a green striped silk dress, he was accompanied 
o a lady, young, tall, sprightly, but not handsome. The young shop. 
man at the draper’s in Oxford street, who gave me this clue, added 
further, that he thought the lady was no stranger to town, she having 
been to the shop since alone for ribbons to match the silk, and that per- 
haps she might be met with without much trouble. I thought so too, 
a furnished with a pattern of silk from the same piece, 1 commenc- 
ed a prowl, which I continued day and night in all likely and unlike- 
ly localities, endeavouring to match my pattern upon the dresses of 
young ladies “ tall, sprightly, but not handsome.” 

My exertions were not without reward. I found the lady, habited as 
l expected, in the green-striped silk—but was no nearer to the thief 
than before. She was the daughter of a woman who kept a lodging- 
house in Piccadilly. The person who had changed the notes was a 
lodger, who had staid in town fora few days only,—who had appeared 
to take a particular pleasure in her society—had induced her, with 
ber parents’ consent, to accompany him in a round of sight seeing—had 
treated her very handsomely, and purchased for her several trinkets 
and the dress in question. He had given out that he was on his way to 
France; but this I soon discovered was nothing but a blind, since he 
had never applied for a passport in London, and I could meet with no 
trace of him at Calais or Boulogne, where he might have obtained one 
for the interior. E could dono more. The rogue had been too cun- 
ning to leave a trail behind him, and, unless accident should turn him 
up, had effectually given justice the slip. Meanwhile, other events oc- 
curred of more stirring interest, which drove him entirely out of my 
mind, and the affair soon vanished from my recollection. 

About three years afterwards the delightful city of Bath was ho- 
noured with the presence of certain scions of royalty and the élite of 
the fashionable world, who all at once took it into their heads that the 
hot springs, once so refreshing to the pigs of King Bladud, might 
prove equally invigorating tothe blood royal. A full season was ex- 
pected, nnd a full season there was. Together with the nobility of the 
capital, down came the invariable attendants in those days upon wealth 
and fashion, a huge shoal, to wit, of gamblers, sharpers, and the swell- 
mob, who calculated, not without reason, upon reaping a good harvest 
among the unsophisticated citizens of ‘‘the west countree.” But the 
authorities at Buw-street, who were perfectly well aware of what was 
going on, not willing to let them have all the fun to themselves, resolv- 
ed to have a hand in the game, and to seize the opportunity of thin 
ning the ranks of the pick pockets especially, and of sending a batch 
of the old offenders upon their travels for the good of the country.— 
It would have been easy to frighten them back to London, by allowing 
a few of my London colleagues to show their well-known faces in the 
streets of Bath. It was judged better to take the worst of the rascals 
if it could be managed, in flagrante delicto, and rid the realm of them 
at once as a warning to the rest. For this purpose I, asI knew the 
town, and was known to many of the inhabitants in consequence of my 
investigations on the subject of the post office robbery, was sent down 
to take what measures I chose for the speedy capture of the light-fin- 
gered race. Having communicated my plan, and made some necessary 
arrangements with the corporation officers, I walked forth the day af- 
ter my arrival rigged out as the very model of a gentleman farmer, 
and with eyes, mouth, and pockets wide open, and a stout, gold headed 
cane in my hand, strolled leisurely through the fashionable thorough- 
fares, the pump room, and the assembly-rooms, like a fat goose wait- 
ing to be plucked. I wore a pair of yellow gloves well wadded, to save 
me from falling, through @ moment's inadvertency, into my own snare, 
which snare consisted of about fifty fish-hooks, large black hackles, 
firmly sewn, barb downwards, into each of the pockets of my bran 
new leather breeches. The most blundering “ prig” alive might have 
easily got his hand to the bottom of my pockets, but to getit out a gain, 
without tearing every particle of flesh from the bones, was a sheer im- 
possility. As 1 lounged staring about, I touk care never to see any of 
my old customers until the convulsive tug at one or other of the pock- 
ets announced the capture of a thief. I then coolly linked my arm in 
that of the prisoner, told him in a confidential whisper who I was, and 
professed to wonder that he did not know me: assured him I did not 
wish to hurt his feelings by exposure, as he was a bit of a gentleman; 
and, walking him off to a private receptacle in Orange Grove, where 
my coadjutors were in waiting, released him from hook to be con- 
signed to the tender mercies of Crook, who was then a magistrate of 
the city. I should, perhaps be accused of boasting if I declared how 
many head of game I bagged the first day. One circumstance made 
me laugh in spite of myself; as I was walking off with the first vic- 
tim, we came bolt upon his ‘* pal,” who, seeing me arm in arm with 
his fellow, naturally supposed | was a picked-up pigeon, and, eager 
for his share of the plucking, actually walked with us into the trap 
Without being hooked. The second day’s sport was much less produc- 
tive than the first: the ruse had somehow got wind, and the rogues 
had taken a panic. On the third day I showed myself in my true 
colours, and, in company with the town police, scoured out the dens of 
the evil-doers, and warned all that yet remained of the London prac- 
titioners to quit the town within twelve hours. This, and the seizure 
of a couple of gambling gangs, with their apparatus, in a house in 
Milsom street, eflectually dispersed the cloud of villiany that had set- 
tled upon the city, and I began before a week had elapsed, to think of 
returning home. Accordingly, 1 took a place in the mail which left 
the York House at nine o’clock, and amused myself in the interim by 
walking about the town and gossiping occasionally with such of the 
inhabitants with whom I had formed a temporary acquaintance 

I was standing at the corner of Milsom-street, near Loder’s music- 
Shop, and laughing with the Rev. Mr. ——, officiating curate of the 
—— Church, when we were joined by a gentlemanly man, who shook 
hands with the curate and inquired the subject of our mirth, bowing 
pelitely to me. Mr. introduced us to each other, when, upon look- 
ing in the stranger’s face, an undefinable something secretly told me 
that though [ did not know him, and though I could not recollect hav- 
ing ever seen him before, yet that I ought to have known him, and must 
know him and all about him by some means or other. I took good no- 
tice of his countenance and figure, and my conviction of some as yet 
unacccuntable connexion between him and me grew momentarily 
stronger and stronger. He did not once look me in the face, and thought 
change! colour slightly when he heard my vocation mentioned ; he very 
shortly took his leave. I inquired immediately who he was. “Oh,” 
said Mr. ——, “he is the landlord of the Fox, at Midford, a most wel- 
come personage, I can assure you, to the eyes of an angler, after a warm 
day's fishing in Coombe-brook; a very worthy and respectable sort of 
man he is, and @ most attentive host.” Icould not make it out, nor for 
the life of me account for the strange ideas that ran in my head—the 
presentiment that already rose in my mind that it was my destiny to 
coil a halter round the neck of that ‘ worthy and respectable sort of 

man.” Do what I would, I could not get the notion out of my head all 
the evening. At length the time came for starting. I walked to the 
coach-office, clapped my portmanteau in the front boot, and as Fate 
would have it, found myself the sole inside passenger. Here, left to 
my own thoughts, as the mail rattled lightly along the dark road, I 
began calling myself to account why the common-place physiognomy 
of the stranger I had met in the afternoon, and whom I had never, to 
my knowledge, seen before, should haunt me incessantly as it did. [I 
ran over in my mind all my experience in the profession, from the very 
first pickpocket captured twenty years before down to the transactions 
of yesterday. That face was never among the number cf my prisoners. 
0, it was altogether new to me; and yet, I thought again, is that the 
face of one whom I ought to have captured, though I never did? Let me 
see. I began again to revise all the fruitless chases I had made in the 
course of my life, and to compare the description of every missing rogue 
With the face and figure of the stranger. efore the coach stopped for 





Supper at Newbury I had come upon the right scent. ‘ That’s the 





man,” said I to myself, who stole the two thousand pound letter from 
the Post-office three years ago!” After supper, I had leisure to think 
the matter over, and to form my plans; and having settled what I would 
do, I went comfortably to sleep and enjoyed a good night’s rest at my 
ease in the coach. I reported myself at the office the same morning, 
and requested a private conference with my superiors. It was imme- 
diately granted, when I stated that [ had grounds for supposing myself 
at length in the way of clearing up the affair of the robbery, and asked 
for leave to pursue the investigation in my own way, with such assist- 
ance only as I should see fit to apply for. No objection was made to 
my demand, and, supplied with the necessary funds, 1 immediately set 
off in search of the young shopman who had guided me in the matter of 
the sprightly young lady. Though he had left his situation in Oxford- 
street, he had fortunately left his present address behind him, and we 
were soon in conference. To my inquiry whether he would be still 
able to identify the man we sought, “ Yes,” said he, ‘‘at any time, 
among a thousand others.” ‘ Then,” said I, ‘* you will come with me 
and notice every man into whose company I bring you; and if you 
should see him, you will pull out your watch and say to him, ‘ Oblige 
me with the time by you, sir, my watch is stopped.’”’ I took a couple 
of places in the Bath coach for the same night, and having first placed 
& watch upon the motions of the ev young lady, who was still at 
the maternal home in Piccadilly, I again started off with my companion 
early in the evening for the city of the hot springs. 

In the afternoon of the next day, having refreshed ourselves after 
our journey with a nap of a couple of hours and a good dinner, I made 
a call in company with the young draper upon the Rev. Mr. 
“ What! not gone yet?” said he, “I thought you were in London long 
before this.” I did not think it necessary to undeceive him. ‘+ Why,” 
said I, “ I have met with a young friend; and ag | think [ have a right 
toa day’s holiday, I mean to take a turn at trout-fishing along with 
him. I am come to ask if you will condescend to join us. You were 
saying the other day that you knew of some place where we might catch 
fish, and get a decent dinner afterwards; if you will make one of our 
party and bring any friend with you, we may perhaps spend a pleasant 
day together.” The reverend gentleman was nothing loth, and we 
agreed to set forth directly after breakfast on the following morning. 
I now went to the Town-hall in search of a couple of the city-officers in 
whom I knew I might confide, and engaging them to be at the brook 
near Midford-bridge, fishing-rods in hand, on the morrow, informed 
them that they were to keep an eye on the landlord of the “ Fox,” and 
in case of any symptoms of meditated escape, to take him into custody. 
This precaution I thought necessary, as it was possible, were he the 
man Feotghs, he might recollect the face of the shopman who had sold 
him the striped silk, and slope off without waiting to cook our dinner 
for us. As we emerged from the Town-hall, and were descending the 
steps, my eye lighted upon a couple of young fellows, who with rods in 
their hands and creels at their hips, were evidently just revurning from 
a day’s fishing. I asked them what sport, got into conversation, and 
following them into the upper parlour of an inn in the Borough-walis, 
sat down with them to taste the publican’s Burton ale. The discourse 
was of trout and trout. fishing, and I made many inquiries as to the dif- 
ferent brooks in the neighbourhood. At last Midford was mentioned, 
and the ‘* Fox Inn” followed as a matter of course. I pretended to be 
struck with the name of the landlord of the ‘ Fox,” and asked who he 
was, where he came from—could it be my old friend? ‘* Oh!’ said one 
of the young fellows, ‘“*‘ H—— can tell you all about him; we'll have 
him up. Here, waiter, call Mr. H——.” The waiter disappeared, and 
the publican came upstairs. ‘‘ Here’s a gentleman who wants to know 
about ——, as keeps the ‘ Fox’ at Midford; you can tell’n all about 
him.” ‘* Yes,” said I, ** 1 want to know whether he is a friend of mine 
—that’s all. How long has this gentleman kept the ‘ Fox?’ and what 
was he before he kept that house?’ “Oh!” said the publican, ‘* he 
han’t kept that house many years ; he were in the post-office here long 
enough afore he took to that. He've got a goodish business in summer 
time out there, but he doan’t do much in the winter. ’Tis but a little 
place, you know.” ‘* Ah, he is not my friend,’’ said I, ‘‘ I beg pardon 
for troubling you.” ‘* No trouble at all, sir,” and the publican disap- 

eared. 

4 In the post-office, thought I ; we’re on the right track, as to-morrow 
will show. The morrow came, and a glorious day for fishing they said 
it was. The curate and a friend he brought with him, and I and the 
young draper, stepped into a hired chaise at half-past nine in the morn- 
ing, and drove off to Midford. We surmounted slowly the huge hill, 
and drew up at the door of the “‘ Fox” in less than an hour. I seized 
my rod, and pushing my companion before me, made for the brook-side 
beyond the mill, pretending eagerness for the sport, and begging our 
friends to order dinner, and then rejoin us. I was afraid lest the land- 
lord should catch a glimpse of us, and disliking our appearance, make 
himself scarce ; and I was unwilling, too, to spoil thesport of the party. 
The day was warm and close, but cloudy at times; and the two gen- 
tlemen, who understood the craft of angling, had good success. The 
draper and I, on the other hand, made a sorry affair of it. A dozen 

times, at least, the fish broke away our hooks, and, when at last the 
draper caught one, he broke the rod in lugging it out. As for me, I 

caught none I was all the while thinking of a bigger fish, which I 
was afraid was lying shy in the public-house, and might not be induc- 

ed to come out of his hole. But these were groundless fears. The 
stable-boy came running across the meadow about five o'clock to tell 
us dinner was waiting; and we saw the landlord himself, without his 
coat, standing on the little plank-bridge by the mill, and signing with 
his hands for us to make haste, at the distance of half a mile. We found 
the ducks and green peas smoking on the table, and a tidy lass in wait- 
ing. I bade her tell her master to bring a bottle of his best sherry. 
She withdrew, and, in a few minutes, the landlord came in all smiles 
and good humour, bottle and corkscrew in hand, and began drawing 
the cork. 

As the wine glugged forth into the decanter, the draper, who just then 
was thinking of nothing but satisfying his appetite, started, turned 
pale, and, recovering himself as he met my glance, pulledout his watch, 
and, turning to the unconscious victim of the law, said, ‘* Landlord, 
oblige me with the exact time by you; my watch is stopped.”’ 

« The exact time,” said the other obsequiously, ‘* is sixteen minutes 
past five to » second.” 

The die was cast. 

The gentlemen all enjoyed their dinner, and, for the matter of that, 
so did | mine. The landlord waited upon us with the utmost glee and 
alacrity, laughed at the passing jokes till the tears ran out of his eyes 
took wine with the curate, with whom he was on terms of respectfu/ 
familiarity, and seemed altogether as happy as man could be in the en 
joyment of the comforts and delights of existence. It went against my 
heart to think how soon all this would be dashed away from him; but 
I knew that feeling was a weakness I ought not to entertain. When 
we had done dinner and finished a bottle of port, I ordered the ehaise 
to the door, requested, as the evening was getting cool, to have it closed 
up, and bade the landlord make out his bill. While our party were 
packing up their tackle and fish, and loading the chaise, I whispered to 
the draper that he should ride outside with the driver. I got first into 
the chaise, and, taking out my purse, called to the landlord, as the two 
gentlemen were getiing in, to come and receive his money. We were 
all seated when he came, bill in hand, and, bowing, presented it to me. 
I took hold of bis hand instead of the bill: ‘‘ Come!” said I, * here’s 
room enough for you,” and I pulled him before he was aware of my in- 
tent down on the seat at my side. I shut the door while he yet thought 
I was joking, and grasping him firmly by the arm, apprised him that 
he was my prisoner for robbery committed on the Post-office three 
years ago. All this had taken place so rapidly, that my two com- 
panions in the chaise were only convinced that the whole was not a 
practical jest on my part after I had ordered the driver to proceed as 
fast as possible to the Town-ball in Bath, and they had time to notice 
the horror.stricken condition of the miserable men in custody as I fas- 
tened the hand cuffs on his wrists. At their request I stopped the chaise 
at the foot of the hill, and suffered them to alight, taking up in their 
stead the two town- officers, who had been lurking all day in the neigh- 
bourhood, and had seen how the affair had been managed. One of them 
ran back to the inn for the hat and coat of the prisoner, who groaned 
bitterly, and writhed in agony of spirit, but spoke not a word during 
the short journey. He was safely lodged in gaol in Grove-street the 
same evening, after the hearing of the charge I had to prefer against 
him. I then went to the post-office to see what chance of evidence in- 
quiry in that quarter might afford. There I learned that the prisoner 
had been in the constant habit of calling once or twice a-week to see 
his old companions, and had as constantly assisted them in sorting the 
letters and making up the mail-bags whenever, from pressure of busi- 
ness, bis experienced assistance was desirable. The master remember- 
ed distinctly that he had assisted to make up the London mail-bag which 
ought to have contained the missing letter three years before. Upon 
my demanding why | was not informed of that during the investigation 








: I made at the time, he said it had escaped his memory, and that, fur- 
| ther, Mr. —— wasthe last man upon earth whom he should have sus- 





pected ; and that, indeed, notwithstanding appearances, nothing should 
convince him of the prisoner’s guilt. 

When the trial came on about six weeks after, the Old Bailey jury 
were of a very different opinion. The evidence was, in fact, over power- 
ing. He was identified not only by the sprightly young lady and her 
mother, but by half a score of the tradesmen and shopkeepers who had 
changed large notes for small purchases. He was sentenced to be hu 
—and ha: ged he was in less than a month after the trial, in spite of alt 
the efforts made by his friends (in support of which efforts no expense 
was spared) to procure a commutation of the sentence. The day before 
his execution he made a full confession of his guilt. All the excuse he 
could allege was the force of the temptation, which took him by surprise, 
and he had not the power to resist it. He forgave me, as the instrument 
of his punishment, on the ground that I had only done my duty; and, 
in compliance with his last request, I saw his body packed up and for- 
warded to Bath for interment by his family. 





MR. SEDGE’S GOLDEN DREAM. 


Mr. Godfrey Sedge was a law-writer, an industrious hard-working 
clerk to Messrs. Tummins and Lockit, in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Mr. 
Sedge had lodgings in the back attic ofa very high house, situatein one 
of the back streets in the neighbourhood of the Strand. Sedge’s out- 
ward man had not been designed in accordance with the grand style. 
He stood exactly five feet nothing, without his shoes ; though he rosea 
little in the world on Sundays and holidays, when he sported a pair of 
high-heeled Wellingtons, reserved for special occasions. What he 
wanted in aw ge was, however, compensated in rotundity. If he 
was but five feet high he was fifteen stone weight; and would have 
cried quits with fortune but for a secret grief which preyed upon his 
mind, and drew down the corners of his mouth. This grief was pov- 
erty, which condemned him to a state of single unblesseduess, and caged 
him in @ dingy upper floor—a parlour next to the sky. 

He would sit for hours, after his return from the office of an evenin 
and turn over in his imagination all the available and unavailab 
methods of turning his weekly one pound five into five pounds one; but 
every plan was found to be impracticable, and Sedge gave it up in 
despair, only to return to the contemplation of fresh projects next day. 
One anemeny after a night spent in tantalising reflections on his nar- 
row means, he was, as usual, perched upon his high stool, when, in 
looking over the Times, his eye was arrested by the information that 
vast quantities of the precious metal had been discovered in California. 
Mr. Sedge’s attention was engrossed by the golden announcement. He 
read it over and over again ; and in order that the exciting paragraph 
might be the more deeply imprinted on his mind, he invested fivepence 
in the purchase of that day’s paper and earried it to his dingy apart- 
ment. That evering saw the little man, with lighted pipe, busily con- 
ning over the Times. For hours he remained with his eager gaze fixed 
upon the all-absorbing news. At length he started to his feet, and 
looked savagely round his little apartment; and as his eye took in the 
miserable furniture, the threadbare carpet, and the cracked and broken 
window-panes begrimed with the soot and dirt of London smoke and 
fog, a grim smile gathered at the corners of his mouth, and he gave way 
to a bitter laugh. He had saved afew pounds. His mind was made 
up Go to California he would; and he carried his resolution into 
effect. a . . - mi 

Our friend’s expectations of California were widely different from 
the reality. Instead of finding his El Dorado filled with industrious 
miners, who had merely to take up the gold which lay ready to their 
hands, his astonishment was unbounded to discover, besides himself, 
but one solitary, little, thin, dark man, buttoned to the chin in a gar- 
ment of very shabby grey cloth. This individual worked hard night 
and day, turning up lump after lump of the precious metal, which he 
carefully stowed away in canvass bags, and laid beside him. But 
though Sedge followed his example, toiling with heavy pickaxe, tur- 
ning up the hard, uneven ground, and scattering the stones in all 
directions, not a morsel of gold rewarded these exertions. The little 
dark man was apparently of a very sullen disposition ; for to Mr. 
Sedge’s repeated attempts at conversation, he returned not a word in 
reply. His physiognomy was essentially forbidding ; he possessed a 
pair of keen, dark, vivid eyes, and his nose was hooked and crooked 
as the eagle’s beak, and nearly as sharp. Sedge began to feel very 
uneasy at his presence, as the little, dark grey man appeared to have 
his twinkling orbs continually fixed upon him; and as his unrewarded 
labours called forth ejaculations of mortification and disappointed 
rage, he noticed a quiet, derisive smile in the little man’s face, which 
terrified whilst it annoyed him, 

For three whole tedious days did Sedge break up the ground to no 
purpose ; and the harder he worked the more he didn’t fiad anything, 
and the more attention and interest did the little grey man appear to 
take in the progress of his labour ; and as the unhappy Sedge looked at 
him, there was the invariable, cold, quiet, sardonic smile lighting up 
his pinched and puckered features. Nature at length could bear fe no 
longer; throwing down his pickaxe, Sedge sat down on the broken 
ground and groaned audibly. 

** Sedge, Godfrey Sedge !’’ said the little dark man. 

That luckless individual started to his feet with amazement and 
horror. 

*‘ Ah! I see you are surprised that I know your name, but having 
had the pleasure of your father’s acquaintance, I could not fail to re- 
cognise the family likeness !”” 

Our friend swallowed this information, as he would now have done 
any other improbable or unreasonable communication, Nay, he even 
began to regard a man who had the honour of knowing his father in a 
friendly point of view. 

**Godtrey Sedge, I have been watching you digging there for these 
three days, and to no purpose ; your labours have proved fruitless, and 
= will continue to beso. You—will—never—find—any—gold— 

ere.” 

‘* How!” replied Sedge. ‘Is it possible you knew this and did not 
tell it me before? But nonsense! you are jesting! How is it, then, 
that I see your labours crowned with such abundant success ?” 

The little dark man waved his hand with impatient dignity. 

‘* That has nothing to do with it. Again I teli you, you will find no 
gold here I tell you this for your good ; for (here the little man modified 
his voice to a@ gentle cadence) I am much grieved to see the toil of so 
worthy and industrious an indidual as yourself thrown away. My 
name, Mr. Sedge, is Plutus Mammon. Having been the unintentional 
cause of much mischief in my native country, I left it in disgust, and 
sought this land with the same intentions as yourself, trusting to turn 
the gold (which you see has rewarded my labours) towards the im- 
provement and benefit of mankind.” 

‘* But how is it that we are the only two miners in a country which 
has already attained a world-wide reputation for the abundance of its 
gold ?” asked the bewildered Sedge. 

Mr. Plutus Mammon, who had been gradually smoothing down his 
voice to a comfortable sweetness, waived the question, and then ad- 
dressed his companion in a perfectly oily tone. 

** My dear Godfrey! you see this gold (holding up one of the bags to 
his enraptured vision) ; it has cost me much labour to obtain it, but I 
—I (here the little man whined)—I have a regard for you, Sedge, 
and every bag shall be yours.” 

«© All mine! All!” cried the enraptured Sedge, reaching over with 
eagerness to clutch the coveted treasure; but Plutus Mammon gently 
pushed his hand aside, 

** Agnin I say a// shall be yours; but before I consent to part with 
my hard earned treasure, may I request, my dear Godfrey, that you 
will do me one slight favour in return ?” 

“Certainly! Ifit is within my power.” 

“ Most decidedly it is, my friend,” said the little dark man. *‘* You 








' 
' term the soul. 


| for a short time, after your decease? I mean when you no longer re- 


have about you a certain useless trifling article, which we men usually 
Would you object to allow me to have the use of it, 


‘quire it.” Ashe said this, his keen dark eyes appeared to his petrified 
compenion to turn a fiery, greenish colour. 

“Never!” said Sedge, leaping back at least a couple of yards from 
the little dark man; ‘J’ll see you hanged first! Never will Godfrey 
Sedge consent to—”’ 

“Stay my friend, not so hasty ; you can do as you like Supposing 
that you consent, here is a small document, all you have to do is to 
sign it; and you go off comfortably, with your soul in your breast, or 
wherever you think it is, and my gold in your pocket ; the price of 
this boon being merely the loan of a little paltry article of which you 
have never made any sort of use during the three-and-thirty years 
which you have lived in the world, and which will be utterly unservice- 
able to you when you leave it.” 

“Demon!” cried Sedge, the cold eee trickling down his 
forehead, ** Satan, avaunt! Begone! off! I defy thee and all thy 
devilish arts! Soul of mine, wert thou to offer all the riches of -he 





universe for it, thou shouldst never have!’ 
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The demon’s eyes flashed fire. - , 

“Soh! you refuse, do you? We shall soon see.” And putting his 
hand into his coat-pocket, he pulled out his tail, which was similar to 
a monkey’s, save that it boasted a species of barb in the place of a tuft 
and was totally devoid of hair. ‘ Do you see this, Godfrey Sedge? 
That’s my tail ; it’s long and strong—feel it! 

Godfrey declined the proffered honour. 

** You refuse, do you’ very well!” and the demon suddenly took a 
leap, alighting close behind our hero's back. In a moment he bad 
are aes is tail round his throat, which he pulled so tight that Godfrey 
roared with pain. ? 

« Will you sign now?” said the demon ; but, in defiance of the agon- 

ising torture, Sedge merely continued to gasp out the word * Never! 
which appeared to have & most exasperating effect on the temper of 
Plutus Mammon; for after in vain exhausting all his arguments to 
change our friend's dogged determination, he tied his tail round God- 
frey’s short waist, and, throwing off his paletot, unfurled a pair of wings, 
which that garment had hitherto concealed, and rose with his victim 
into the air. 
We have already mentioned that Sedge was a corpulent subject ; con- 
sequently, the mode of travelling he was thus unexpectedly compelled 
to submit to, was by no means agreeable to his cowfort ; and as the tail 
spun round with the weight of his heavy person, he soon lost all con- 
sciousness. When he recovered they were still rushing through the 
air, but Godfrey was enabled to notice, to his unbounded amazement, 
that they were passing over some large city, which by various prom!- 
nent steeples and buildings he soon recognised to be London. In the 
midst of his astonishment at this perplexing fact, he was terrified by 
an appalling shriek from the demon, which sounded very like “Oh, my 
tail!” when, crack ! that extremity snapped short off, and Mr. Godfrey 
Sedge immediately commenced a rapid whirl downwards. Down he 
went—down, down, down—the wind rushing with the roar of » catar- 
act through his ears, nose and mouth. He closed his eyes. Then fol- 
lowed a frightful crash. q 

He was lying on the floor of his little back attic, his chair, which had 
fallen with him, reclining easily by his side, and his hard-earned week's 
salary lying in the form of one golden sovereign and five shillings at 
his feet. 
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THE NEWLY ELECTED COMMONERS. 


The job of manufacturing a new House of Commons is finished. The 
workmen have put their article out of hands. They cannot now alter 
the nature of the thing they have made; but must make the best of it 
till it be broken up again. The kind of stuff it is made of—how it will 
wear and work—can only be learned by the test ofexperiment Qualities 
and capabilities—good, bad, or indifferent—it has inherent in its na- 
ture, which washing or tinkering cannot alter; but what they are must 
be left to time to show. 

The aptitude of this new machine to subserve the purpose of any party 
or party leaders is very uncertain. If any reliance can be placed on 
professions, or trustworthy inferences drawn from antecedents, there 
will be about 310 Ministerialists and 344 Non-Ministerialists in the 
House of Commons. But many Non-Ministerialists are suspiciously 
ostentatious in professions of anxiety vo eschew factious opposition ; and 
some Ministerialists, hampered by previous declarations, may not always 
be able to offer Lord Derby a thoroughgoing support. Ministers, how- 
ever, it appears on the surface, have failed to obtain an absolute ma- 
jority. But their supporters maintain that the incompatible views of 
the different sections of Opposition render it impossible to combine 
them for any effective assault upon Ministers or their policy. Is the 
Ministerial phalanx less obnoxious to internal dissensions than the 
Opposition? Mr. Disraeli, since the Buckinghamshire nomination, has 
disappeared from public view. He is understood to be, like the adepts 
or thaumaturgi of old, labouring in mystic seclusion at the concoction 
of his grand panacea—or like Mahomet in his cave, devising a new 
chapter of the Koran to meet some unforeseen exigency—or like Friar 
Bacon, elaborating by word and spell his brazen head. But when the 
great work is completed, what chance has it of the unanimous approval 
of Mr. Disraeli’s party? Will that which meets the wishes of converts 
bent on crossing the desert of Free-trade into which they have been 
led, satisfy those who still hanker after the flesh pots ot Protection? 
Mr. Disraeli is prepared to conform to ‘‘ the spirit of the age,” but will 
he be able to persuade, not merely his bucolical supporters, but even 
some of his fellow-placemen, to follow his example? 

The showy or substantially useful qualities likely to be brought into 
play by the new House of Commons are not less problematical. The 
number of unknown, or at least untried Members, is very great—near- 
ly one-third of the whole House. Ina good many instances it will be 
found that one cipher has taken the place of another; and the only 
use of ciphers is to make up sums in notation. But there have been 
also changes among the more restless and pushing spirits whose doings 
and sayings determine the action of the Legislature, or at least impart a 
characteristic tone to its proceedings. 

Many usefal Vembers of the old Parliament will be missed when the 
new House shall assemble. It will not be easy to supply the natural 
aptitude and ripe experience of Messrs. Bernal and Greene in conduct- 
ing the Committee business. The loss of the statistical knowledge of 
Messrs. Cardwell and Cornewall Lewis will be felt in discussions which 
require it. The exclusion of Mr. Pusey will detract from the dignified 
and rational tone of the tempered Conservatism of the House. Some of 
the old landmarks have fallen. Mr. Hodges, the Liberal country gen- 
tleman, Sir George Clerk, the accurate and experienced man of busi 
ness, are no longer there. The 0 Connell family is diminished to a 
single member, the great Agitator’s ‘‘ son Maurice.”’ In Lords Ebring- 
ton, Duncan, and Melgund, three of the most intelligent and hardwork- 
ing of the rising aristocracy have been lost. The weight of comforia- 
ble Whiggism is lessened by the subtraction of men like Sir George 
Grey, Sir William Somerville, Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt, Mr. M’Cul- 
lagh, and Sir John Romilly. Mr. Wakley’s absence will detract occa- 
sionally from the spirit of debates; Mr. Horsman will cease to startle 
drowsy decorums by his onslaughts on the Church; Colonel Thompson 
will no longer relieve a dull palaver by pithy truth quaintly expressed. 
Sir Edward Buxton’s defeat is a severe blow to Exeter Hall The throw- 
ing overboard of men like Admiral Bowles, Alderman Sidney, or Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane, relieves the vessel from a little dead. weight, or light 
articles like hen coops that cumber the deck or are in the way. Mr 
Urquhart was an eccentricity out of doors, but his presence in the 
House was so little felt that he will not be missed. With Mr. Anstey 
will be withdrawn some industrious talent and many speeches of intol- 
erable length; with Sir Winston Barron, Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Rey- 
nolds, a good deal of roaring to split the ears of the groundlings; with 
Mr. George Thompson, some dreary oratorical platitudes) The non- 
appearance of Messrs. Sharman Crawford and W.J Fox lessens the 
number of prononcé individual peculiarities. Mr. George Frederic 
Young is appropriately left out along with Protection. 

Of the substitutes for these elisions little in general is known. The 
restoration of Mr. Macaulay is a gain for the intellectual and largely- 
informed character of the House. Sir Edward Lytton. too, returns, 
but in altered circumstances and with a new political creed. The 
atmosphere of the House of Commons is a trying one, but Mr. Charles 
G. Duffy is believed to possess capabilities unsuspected by those who 
know him only from his connexion with Young Ireland. Mr Lucas is 
reputed to have energy and considerable oratorical powers; but, 
‘** more Papist than the Pope,” he seems to have trained his facuities to 
& passionate fantastic sectarianism. With more of robustness and 
readiness than Mr. Fox, but with less of mind and accomplishment. 
Mr. Miall will scarcely be so favourable a specimen ot Nonconformity 
as that gentleman. Dr. Layard, from natural talents and experience 
of varied life, Lord Goderich and Sir John Shelley, as promising 
specimens of the young landed aristocracy, are not unlikely to prove 
acquisitions, Mr. Butt will keep alive the succession of ready and 
fluent speakers, of whom Ireland has always sent us such store. But 

the immense majority of the new men appear to belong to the classes 
of dumb and doughty squires, merchants and manufacturers with more 
Money then legislative capacity, lawyers desirous 0: getting on in the 
world, and railway speculators. 

Of the old leaders enow have survived the chances of election con: 
tests to assume the direction of the new House, and it does not appear 
that their ascendancy is much endangered by any of the recent acces- 
sions. The reins of government amid stormy debat:s will continue to 
be held with tact and firmness by Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Lord John Russell, 
Mr. Labouchere. Sir Francis Baring, and their surviving colleagues, 
will adhere to their time honoured jogtrot. Messrs. Hume, Cobden, 
and Bright, will repeat their stereotyped ideas. Sir William Moles. 
worth and Mr. Roebuck survive, the sole representatives of the Philo- 

ical Radicals Sir James Graham, who appears to have been re- 
mitted to full communion in the Whig church- political, will shine in 
debate as of old. Mr. Gladstone will continue to adorn if not to lead 
the thinned phalanx of Peelites; and Mr. Disraeli to find his mute or 
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unreasoning colleagues and supporters in specious phrases and ingen- 
ious devices, if not in ideas and plans of action. r Drummond will 
startle the House now and then by his sallies of genial eccentricity. 
In an intellectual point of view Colonel Sibthorp, in a moral Mr. 
George Hudson, show how unexacting some constituencies are in 
respect to the qualifications of candidates. 

In all its essentials, the House of Commons seems little changed 
by the recent elections, except in a slightly increased torpidity and 
feebleness, the inevicable work of time on men and their works. A 
general election is supposed to be for the House of Commons what 
Medea’s kettle was for old son: but in the present instance the 
venerable gentleman appears to have passed through the process not 
merely without having his youth restored, but positively without 
having the insidious progress of old age arrested. — Spectator. 


THE MEANNESS AND RAPACITY OF LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


The spirit of the present Government of France may be traced in the 
smallest details of the Administration ; for having overthrown the li- 
beral institutions of the country, and suspended the whole authority of 
the law on a grand scale, there is no act of persecution and no stretch 
of despotic power too mean or paltry for its use. The minute details 
to which this interference of the Government will now descend afford 
the strongest proof of its universal agency ; and it may be worth while 
to collect a few of these instances, any one of which would have been 
regarded in other times as an intolerable abuse of authority. 

broughout France the elections for the Conseils généraua, which 
are just terminated, have been conducted under the direct and undis- 
guised nomination of the Prefects. Independent candidates were de- 
nounced by the local authorities, and rejected by that portion of the 
electors who condescended to vote at all, as men who had not given suf- 
ficient pledges to the existing order of things ; and the choice has every- 
where been made in obedience to the direct injunctions of the Govera- 
ment. The consequence of course is that these provincial bodies, which 
had acquired considerable independence and importance, especially 
since 1848, are now degraded into mere tools of the central Executive, 
and indeed no man of eminence or respectability would submit to the 
farce of an election on such terms. 

It will be remembered that when the question of jurisdiction in the 
matter of the decree for the confiscation of the Orleans property was 
heard by the legal committee of the Council of State, five members of 
that body had the courage to vote against the wishes of the Govern 
ment, and indeed the illegal decision was only carried by the casting 
vote of M. Baroche. Such an act of insubordination on the part of 
men whose virtues only gave an additional sting to their opposition, 
was not long to remain unpunished, for the Government they had ac- 
cepted was not to be served, even judicially, on such conditions. The 
office of Councillor of State is worth 25,000 francs a-year, and that of 
a President of a section 80,000 francs, held during pleasure. Accord- 
ingly, by a Presidential decree of the lst August, M. Maillard, Presi- 
dent of the Legal Committee, and M. Cornudet, are dismissed, and M. 
Giraud removed to inferior functions. These are three of the members 
who opposed the Government on the Orleans decree M. Maillard isa 
magistrate of unimpeachable character, upwards of 70 years of age, and 
of 40 years’ service in the Conseil d’Etat. He served in that body under 
the Emperor and under all the Governments which succeeded the Re- 
storation, because he was simply and exclusively devoted to the legal 
business of the department over which he presided. Louis Philippe 
made him a peer of France in 1839, and gave him the grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. He was again elected to his old post by the Re. 
publicen Assembly, and confirmed in it by Louis Napoleon. Yet this 
is the man who for one honest and independent vote on a question of 
law is cashiered and turned adrift, at the age of 72, with no provision 
whatever. He is succeeded in the presidency of the most important 
committee of the Council by M. Boudet, a reclaimed carbonaro, who was 
first promoted by M. Teste, and became an erdent member of the Op. 
position in the Chamber of Deputies. The new appointments are given 
to men of this stamp, or to the dregs of the Bonaparte family. 

The death of Marshal Excelmans has caused a vacancy in the post of 
Chancellor of tha Legion of Honour, an office of considerable emolument 
and high rank, for it may be called the summit of the modern aristo- 
cracy of France. Under the Emperor Napoleon it was held, curiou-ly 
enough, by Lacepéde, the great naturalist, as a mark of the distinctions 
conferred by the Imperial Government on civil and scientific eminence 
as well as on military exploits. The last Chancellor was Marshal Ge- 
rard, and on his death it was very properly conferred by Louis Napo- 
leon on Excelmans, one of the last survivors of the Imperial armies. 
It is scarcely credible that this conspicuous post, which is so nearly 
connected with the principal honorary distinction of France, should 
now be converted into a mere piece of family patronage; but there is 
strong reason to believe that it will be given to General Ornano, a 
descendant of the Corsican family of that name by Isabella Bonaparte, 
a first cousin of the Emperor Napoleon. This is one specimen of the 
ludicrous rapacity with which the Corsican dynasty has tallen upon the 
the honours and emoluments of France. Casabiancas, Abbatuccis, 
Ornanos, Arrighis, Bonapartes, and ali their dependents, have done 
enough to prove that it is not France that governs Corsica, but Corsica 
that governs France. 

But it is not only against men of eminence that this spirit of persecu- 
tion is displayed, or on lucrative places that this acquisitive ardour is 
directed. Even inanimate monuments which can suggest a reflection 
hostile to the Imperial claims, or contrasting with the present condi- 
tion of the Bonapartist family, are unscrupulously removed. After 
Louis Philippe, acting upon the advice of M. Thiers in 1840, had com. 
mitted the absurdity of causing the remains of Napoleon to be brought 
from St. Helena to France, a magnificent mausoleum was designed, by 
the King’s orders, to receive the body under the cupola of the Invalides. 
This monument is not yet entirely completed, but on each side the 
staircase descending to it a bas-relief had been introduced into the wall, 
the one representing the arrival of Prince de Joinville at St. Helena, 
with the Bel/e Poule, to fetch the body of the Emperor; the other 
King Louis Philippe receiving the funeral procession at Paris. Upon 
a recent visit paid by Prince Louis Napoleon to these works, he perem- 
torily ordered that these tablets, which commemorate the share taken 
by the House of Orleans in the funeral honours paid to the Emperor 
Napoleon, ghould be removed. 

This, however, is not all. There is or was in another part of the 
suburbs of Paris another monument to mark the last and lowiy resting 
place of one who was interred with no Imperial pomp, but thrown into 
the earth where he fell, murdered by the atrocious policy of that po- 
tentate who lies amid the marble and the bronze of the [uvalides. In 
the early days of the Restoration a small monument was raised in the 
chapel of Vincennes to the memory of the Duke d’Enghien, whose re 
mains were discovered near that spot. In recording the fate of that 
chivalrous and unhappy Prince, it recorded an act which neither glory 
nor time will ever wipe away from the name of Buonaparte, for it was 
the basest outrage he ever committed on the laws of nations and of 
God. But in that spot it was seldom seen, and, indeed, little needed 
The Duke d’Enghien has his monument in history, and every time his 
name is written that pyramid is raised higher by the pity and indigna- 
tion of mankind. Yet humble as this tablet was in the chapel of Vin- 
cennes, it was a vexation to the Ruler of France, and a mute accuser 
of the splendid sepulchre of the Invalides. It has therefore, been 
removed. 

A correspondent, in whose accuracy and means of information we 
place great confidence, relates to us the fact in the following terms :— 

“The monument erected to the Duke d’Enghien in the chapel of Vincennes 
has been recently removed from that place, dismembered, and totally destroyed. 
The marbles have been brought to the magazine in the Isle aux Cygnes. The 
coffin has been removed to a small room adjoining the vestry, and left there with- 
out any inscription. This cowardly erelgeeshon took place by night, but inthe 
presence of the commanding officer and by the hands of suldiers, after a visit from 
some of the Presideat’s orderlies and of Lucien Murat. The accusing epitaph 
has been broken in pieces, and all traces of the crime, and of the reparation, have 
as much as possible disappeared. I have this from credible and ocular witnesses,” 

Positive proof can, probably, not be obtained of this mysterious oc- 
currence, for the evidence would, of course, be carefully concealed ; 
but we publish the statement on the testimony of a trustworthy cor- 
respondent, and we may safely leave the fact to the judgment of the 
world.— Times, 7th inst. 


—_o____ 


DEATH OF COUNT D’ORSAY. 


Unquestionably one of the celebrities of our day, the deceased man of 
fashion claims more than the usual curt obituary It were unjust to 
class him with the mere Brummells, Mildmays, Alvanleys, or Pierre. 
points of the Regency, with whom, in early life, he associated, much 
less the modern men about town who have succeeded ; equally idle were 
the attempt to rank him with a Prince de Ligne, an admirable Crich- 
ton, or an Acibiades; yet he was a singular gifted and brilliantly ac- 
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complished personege, and has furnished a career about 
not our task to moralise—a brief retrospect is 
“a 
at he was born (at Paris) precisely at the opening of 
century would appear from the fact of Lord B ae ps BD ap 
tonishment at the precocity exhibited in a certain diary MS., from the 
Count’s pen, perused by his Lordship at Genoa (April 5, 1823) :— 
“ The most singular thing is how he should have penetrated, not the fact, but 
about the same’ age 
This MS , which d by such mpc 
is » which was pronounced by such competent authori 

be equal to anything Count de Grammont has left es about pon lg 
rary frivolity, is possible yet extant, and to its publication we must 
defer any knowledge of the juvenile portion of his fashionable experi- 
ences He had hereditary pretensions to the peculiar social amenities 
and tact of the Grammonts and of Antony Hamilton ; but to the remin- 
iscences of Hampton court and Tunbridge-wells there were super- 
added in his person the soldiership and chivalry of his father, General 
D'Orsay, an old campaigner of the Empire In his 20th year he had 
already relinquished the gaieties of London and entered the French 
service; for it was while quartered at Valance on the Rhone, on the 15th 
of November, 1822, that an occurrence took place which changed the 
whole destiny of Alfred ; and while it deprived the service of one who 
would probable have risen to eminence as a first-rate military charac- 
ter, and eventually a marshal of France, turned back his existence into 
its former channels of London life, and extinguished all the prospects 
of more exalted distinction in the more noble pursuits and on a broader 
theatre.—The reader of Lady Blessington’s Idler in Italy will look in 
vain for any notice of her first casual rencontre with the fascinating 
Lieutenant D'Orsay at Valence, though she does remark that singular 
coincidence, ‘‘ Napoleon, when Lieutenant, was quartered in this 
town.” The regimental mess happened to be established in the hotel 
where Lord Blessington alighted on his way to Italy, down the Rhone, 
and a chance acquaintanceship having ripened into intimacy, at his 
Lordship’s invitation the Count joined them in their trip southwards. 
The regiment was just then under orders to march with the Duc de 
Angouléme across the Pyrenees, and the young French officer had to 
expect the sarcasms of the uninitiated as to his motives for quitting the 
service at that particular juncture. He braved the imputation of cow- 
ardice, but he could well afford it. 

The arrival of this strangely constituted travelling party at Genoa 
is thus strangely chronicled by Lord Byron:— 

* Milord Blessington and epouse, travelling with a very handsome companion 
in the shape of a French Couut, whe has all the air of a Cupidon dechaine, and 
one of the few ideal specimens I have seen of a Frenchman before the Revolu- 
tion,”’ 

Concerning the Earl of Blessington, his individuality may be well 
conjectured, but we are not left to our own surmises as to the sort of 
man he must have been. Byron adds :— 

“ Mountjoy (for the Gardiners are the lineal race of the famous Irish Viceroy 
of that ilk) seems very good-natured, but is much tamed since I recollect him in 
all the glory of gems and snuff-boxes, and uniforms and theatricals, sitting to 
Strolling, the painter, to be depicted as one of the heroes of Agincourt.” 

It was finally arranged that D’Orsay was to be a fixture inthe fami- 
ly, by becoming the husband of the Hon. Harriet Gardiner, his lord- 
ship’s daughter by his first wife. This young and beautiful person was 
summoned accordingly from school, and forthwith married to the count 
at Genoa, in obedience to her father’s mandate. The tale of Iphigenia 
is sometimes combined in modern life with other not less painful nar- 
ratives of classic destiny. Lord Blessington died at Paris in 1827, and 
the title became extinct. His countess became a star in the literary 
firmament of England, and Count D'Orsay resumed in London the ca- 
reer of sportsman, exquisite, artist, and general arbiter elegantiarum 
as all the world knows. It were superfluous to expatiate on matters 
of such universal notoriety. 

It was inevitable that Louis Napoleon should come into close con- 
tact with the count here in his days of exile and adventure. It may be 
added that it was in no spirit of selfish calculation that Count D'Orsay 
rendered valuable services to the nephew of the Emperor, whose chan- 
ces of an imperial crown were then of the most imperceptible nature. 
The gratitude of the latter towards his London friend had been so long 
quiescent that its recent display has called forth more surprise than 
applause. 


which it 
all that journalism _ 


the mystery of the English ennui at two-and twenty. I was 
when I made the same discovery, in almost precisely the sa 


Que sera tamen respexit inertem ; 

Candidior postquam tondenti barba cadet=t 
In his decay and decrepitude he was granted a splendid annuity ;— 
but if he has wot lived to enjoy the tardy arrival of better fortune, 
neither has he trusted to circumstances for a fitting sepulchre where- 
in to sleep after life's fitful fever; for he had prepared his own resting 
ne by the side of Marguerite Countess of Sieiectnn. He spent 
is last years in erecting, on a green eminence in Chambourey, beyond 
St. Germain en-Laye, where the rustic churchyard joins the estate of 
the Grammont family, a marble pyramid. In the sepulchral chamber 
there is a stone sarcophagus on either side, each surmounted by a 
white marble tablet: that to the left encloses the remains of Lady 
Blessington ; that to the right was ‘* untenanted” at the time when Is- 
abella Romer described the mausoleum in Beniley’s Miscellany, May 1, 
1850. Since then the fair hand that wrote the account of that tomb, 
is itself cold in the grave, and the “tenant” is now forthcoming for 

his self-appointed home.— Globe. 


To this we add the latter portion of an obituary notice, published in 
the Morning Chronicle. Speaking of his marriage with Lord Blessing- 
ton’s daughter, it says, 


It was an unhappy and most unfortunate union; and no partial or 
indulgent feelings towards the dead should induce us to be unjust 
towards the living. Lady Harriot was in the first blush of youth, 
hardly sixteen, and she was pre-eminently endowed with beauty, grace, 
talent, and accomplishment. It ig impossible to imagine a more truly 
feminine, gentle, and winning creature, or one better qualified to ap- 
preciate her husband. She did appreciate him, and the misfortune 
was that he never appreciated her ; indeed, he never lived enough with 
her to know the value of what he was throwing away. Her fortune 
was very large, and the greater part of it was left at his disposal. It 
is supposed that he received—or that his creditors or assignees recei- 
ved—in one shape or other, more than £100,000 from her Irishes tates. 
This is the part of his story which we should be gladito gloss over ; but 
it is too notorious to be ignored in any biographical notice making the 
smallest pretension to authenticity. 

His social and intellectual qualities are those on which his friends 
and admirers will be most eager to dwell. It was not merely that he 
possessed varied and extended information, profound knowledge of the 
springs of human action, tact, fancy, versatility, and all the numerous 
qualities, or shades of qualities, which go to make up that composite 
and indefinable thing called wit. He was the best-bred man we ever 
knew ; and breeding of the highest order is not to be acquired by study, 
like an art. Its perfection congists in never giving pain. either from 
ignorance or designedly. It therefore requires the most exquisite firm- 
ness of perception to discover what is pleasing or displeasing to others, 
and the most imperturable good nature to turn the discovery to good 
account, so as to diffuse agreeable emotions and promote friendly feel- 
ings It was d’Orsay's unceasing aim, particularly at Gore House, to 
make every one at home and at their ease ; and he was always sure to 
addreses his conversation, naturally and unaffectedly, to any shy and 
embarrassed member of the company, till he saw that any passing 
awkardness or embarrassment was at an end. His influence over hig 
own circle of intimates was unbounded, and it was fairly earned by 
the soundness and disinterestedness of his counsels when any difficulty 
or misunderstanding caused him to be appealed to as mediator or advi- 
ser. We incline to think that it was his practice of giving advice, and 
of directing the conduct of persons of undoubted weight and position, 
that brought about the coolness which long subsisted between him and 
Louis Napoleon, who, more than any public man living, is in the habit 
of taking counsel exclusively with his own mind. D'Orsay was & 
thorough Bonapartist, and firm believer in the spell-like power of the 
bare name of Napoleon over Frenchmen. His most earnest wishes were 
uniformly with the Prince President ; but he regarded the coup d'état 
as having been effected en pure perte, to use his own expression ; and 
he contended to the last that Louis Napoleon might have attained to @ 
higher, nobler, more useful, and more truly enviable position, without 
the breach of a single oe, - without an approximation to 

igid moralist wou enounce as a crime. 
w whan tae ota Bast of Norwich, who had been the wit of Charles the 
First’s Court, re-appeared at Whitehall after the Restoration, he was 
voted adead bore. No extent of prejudice could ever have voted d'Orsay 
less than a most cultivated and pleasing member of society ; but on his 
final return to France three years before his death, few Frenchmen 
could be brought to acknowledge what most Englishmen deemed m1 
incontestable social superiority. He was always regretting England, 
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i nly the artistic and literary life of Paris, and the never- 
onting sttechment of his sister and her family, that at all reconciled 
him to what he persisted in calling his * expatriation” from our shores. 
To conclude, it may induce many astern British moralist to be indul- 

ent towards the memory of this erring and misled, but kind, generous, 
and accomplished gentleman, to be assured that, if his first record of 
impressions in England bore testimony to our prejudices or our tire- 
someness, his ast was filled to overflowing with cherished recollections 
of our good sense, our honesty, and our truth.—Chronicle. 
—_—sa__— 


Vancovver’s Istanp —The despatches received from Vancouver's 
Island continue to give favourable accounts of its capabilities. The 
climate is found to be agreeable, and even in the northern part, consi- 
derably milder than that of England. For settlers the facilities, both 
as regards the raising of produce and the erection of works and dwell- 
ings, appear to be greater than had been anticipated. Game is every- 
where abundant, and it is calculated to prove an important item in 
ecouomising domestic expenditure, while, in addition to wild fowl on 
the waters, there are many valuable fisheries, besides a a great fre- 

uency of oyster beds. Deer are often met, and there are also some 
black bears, which, however, are considered harmless. One of the 
most remarkable peculiarities of the island is the great number of in- 
lets, or arms of the sea, which, being deep and narrow, and penetrating 
a considerable distance inland, furnish in many instances, from the great 
rush of water in and out, an important and permament motive power. 
The natural features of the country are described as being very beauti- 
ful, owing to its lakes, hills, woodlands, and occasional patches of 

rairie. The oak is abundant, frequently growing in glades, with park- 
like regularity. There is also a cypress which grows to a large size, 
and is particularly valuable for building purposes. The pines are of 
three sorts, and are found 150 feet in height and from 12 to 16 feet in 
circumference. One description is extremely plentiful, and possesses 
superior qualities for shipbuilding purposes. Varieties of maple and 
other trees are likewise common, and the valuable hemp known as the 
urtica canabina grows wild and luxuriantly in the woods. Artificial 
grasses, it is believed, might be cultivated with great advantage, and 
seeds of several descriptions have been sent out. The soil | poss din is 
a dark vegetable mould, averaging 18 inches in depth, and unusually 
fertile. Contrary to what isseen in England, the best lands are mostly 
those where pine trees grow. The flora of the island is much the same 
as that of Great Britain. With regard to its mineral resources, the 
principal rocks are stated to be all of an excellent kind for building 
materials, both as respects appearance and durability. It is also con- 
sidered that the geological features of the districts thus far surveyed 
are all such as strongly to favour the anticipation that gold may be 
found throughout an extensive range. There isan abundance of felspar 
and quartz, specimens of which have been transmitted to London for 
examination. Ironstone is likewise found in several places, but its 
value has not yet been determined. The quantity of iron is sufficieut 
to effect the compass considerably, and captains of vessels who have 
visited the island are of opinion that this disturbance is unusually 
great along its shores. The native Indians behave well, and a small 
party of settlers penetrating into the interior with a canoe met a num 
ver of them, by whom they were warmly welcomed. They described 
a large lake, which no white man had ever yet seen, but which the ex 
plorers now visited, and found to be between 20 and 30 miles in length, 
and from 2 te 3 miles in breadth — Times. 





MarriaGe or Sin Hew Datrympce, Barr.—The marriage of 
this gallant officer, who is (was recently) a lieutenant colonel of the 
71st Regiment, with Miss Arkwright, daughter of R Arkwright, Esq , 
of Sutton-hall, Derbyshire, was solemnised on Tuesday last. The happy 
event was celebrated by anumerous meeting of his friends and tenaut- 
ry, in the Dalrymple Arms, North Berwick. The chair was ably filled 
by Adam Crawford, Esq, Rhodes, whose family have been on the 
estate for nearly 200 years; David Meikleham, Esq , senior magis- 
trate of North Berwick, was a very efficient croupier. Among the 
strangers present were Provost More, Bailie Dunlop, Dean of Guild 
Dickson, Messrs. Richardson, Watson, and M‘Whatt, from Haddington, 
and many others. The people of the town were regaled with ale at the 
Cross, and there were bonfires at the Cross, and also at the top of North 
Berwick Law.—Edinburgh Courant, 


Summary Law —The Prefect of the Doubs has followed the example 
of the Prefect of the Pas de Calais, and decided that any retail seliers 
of wines or spirits giving liquor to persons already affected by what 
they had taken, shall be held responsible for the acts of such persons. 








PorrricAL PArApox.—In general, it is necessary that a Peer, 
should be of age in order to be enabled to take his place in the Legis- 
lature, but the Earl of Derby has a seat in the House of Lords, although 
he has not yet attained his majority.— Punch. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS —C. R. s.—Y ur contribution for the Montreal sufferers 
is thankfully received and shall be forwarded. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1101-2 a 110 34. 
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Brougbt down to;the 7th inst., inclusive, the English news is singu- 
larly unimportant, for we already knew the uncertain results of the 
General Election, and this arrival does but confirm that uncertainty to 
its fullest extent. Weshall not weary our readers to-day by second- 
hand speculations as to what the Ministry will or will not do, or as to 
what coalition or what course the Opposition may make or take. Re- 
cording only two or three items, we are content to leave the subject for 
the present; there will be no lack of opportunity for returning to it — 
In the first place then, Orkney and Shetland have returned Mr. Dun- 
las, a Liberal Free Trader, so that the lists are now closed until the 
House orders a new election for triple tied Knaresborough and for fill- 
ing three death vacancies whish have already occurred. Two of these 
Were mentioned in our summary of last week: the third is in the per- 
son of Mr. T. C. Granger, M.P. for the City of Durham, a Liberal in 
politics, a Barrister by profession, and holding the appointment of Re- 
corder of Hull.—We rejoice in being able to contradict the report erro- 
heously circulated through the American jouruals, to the effect that 
Aberdeen had chosen for its representative the notorious Mr. George 
Thompson, whose scandalous neglect of his legislative duties at home and 
impudent dabbling in the domestic politics of this country had caused 
his rejection even by his radical constituents of the Tower Hamlets 
The Vr, Thompson, M.P. for Aberdeen, is not the anti-slavery itine- 
Tant.—Above will be found a critical and by no means flattering glance 
at the material and the calibre of the new House, extracted from the 
somewhat caustic Spectator ; and below we reprint a table condensed 
into a few lines, showing the discrepancies of party estimate existing 
Smongst the leading London journals. 

Articles from the same sources on the Fishery disputes have also in- 
Vited our attention, but we cannot find in them any very striking views, 
or any insight into the ultimate intentions of the Government. We 
gladly notice, however, their general matter-of-course presumption 
that what difficulty or dispute there really may be will be frankly met 
and readily adjusted. 
guarantee that an amicable settlement must be and shall be arranged. 
Itis urged indeed with truth by the Times, that the eve of a Presiden- 





much cited on this side of the Atlantic, and ever keenly anxious for a 
fling at the Ministry, thus concludes its comments on the subject :— 


Bat really to employ the maritime power of England in putting down a few 
poor American fishermen,—to send across the bruad Atlantic men and muaitions 
of war for a purpose so igaoble, is as degrading to our nuional pride as it may 
eventually prove injurious to our national interests. 


Our cotemporary is advised to study the statistics of this country or 
the speeches of her Legislators, lest his American patrons take offence 
at the contemptuous terms in which he speaks of their belongings. In 
one and the other, his “‘ few poor American fishermen” are set down in 
round numbers at twenty-five to thirty thousand, doing business on the 
deep in about two thousand vessels. There is probably no need to vin- 
dicate the Government from the charge of adopting an ‘ ignoble”’ 
course ; the main fault has been (and let the Whigs bear their share of 
it) that the ‘‘ men and munitions” were not forthcoming twenty years 
ago. If Free Trade is to degenerate into Communism, if there are to 
be no private oyster-beds and no national fishing grounds, if in short 
every body is to help himself just where he pleases, why then we shall 
certainly be saved some trouble in looking after national interests— 
but does it yet go to that extent ?—Nor can we pass unnoticed some 
comical remarks in the Dai/y Vews, which is distinguished for its 
rabid abuse of every person at present in office, and every deed that 
emanates from the actual Cabinet. In profound ignorance of the facts 
of the case, it assumes that a fleet has been dispatched to expel Ameri- 
can fishers from the Bay of Fundy, and in a burst of heroic indignation 
declares that in the ‘‘ whole history of Europe there is no parallel to 
such a proceeding—it is both a blunder and acrime.” Nor is this all ; 
lashing himself into furor, the writer gravely asks what this step can 
** mean, but insult, outrage, and war.” Our main object in comment- 
ing on such trash, is to warn Americans against the impression that 
the Daily News herein represents any opinions or feelings, save its 
own. 

‘* Laying the first stone” has furnished occasion for many a stately 
ceremonial; ‘‘ planting the first pillar” is a corresponding term suited 
to the modern invention of an architectural order of Iron, and has been 
applied to the actual commencement of the new Crystal Palace at Sy- 
denham. This event took place on the 5th inst. ; but although it was 
one of undoubted interest, we do not purpose giving place to any of the 
many details. In truth the civilised world seems of late to have con- 
centrated its regard, upon gold digging, speedy travelling, and festivals 
upon every pretext or pretence. We fear to weary the reader’s patience 
by repetition, and repetition there must be in these lengtheued descrip- 
tions. Let us note only that which may survive for the criticism 
of future generations—the proclamation, as it were, of the founders of 
the contemplated establishment. Beneath the column was placed the 
following inscription. 


_ This Column, the first support of the Crystal Palace, a building of purely Eng- 
lish Architecture destined to the recreation and instruction of the Million, was 


erected on the Sth day of August, 1852, in the sixteenth year of the reiga of her 


Majesty, Queen Victoria, by Samuel Laing, Esq, M P , Chairman of the Crystal 
Palace Company. The original structure of which this column forms a part was 
built after the design of Sir Joseph Pax on, by Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co., 
and stoo | in Hyde-Park, where it received the contributions of all nationa, at the 
World's Exhibition, inthe year of our Lord, 1851. 


Mr. Laing and his associates rightly placed this inscription out of 
sight. It isa vulgar one and ungrammatical. ‘ The million,’’ like 
‘*the great unwashed,” is unmitigated slang, useful enough for an off- 
hand pen or a glib tongue, but altogether an unwarrantable phrase 
as a record ona public monument. We trust that the day of Latin 
inscriptions has passed away; but the English substituted should be 
pure of its kind —The ungrammatical blunder is obvious. 

Montreal readers will already have been apprised that the mercan- 
tile community of London is coming to theirrelief. The great fire and 
the mass of consequent suffering at Montreal have stirred up zealous 
hearts in the great metropolis. A requisition fora public meeting has 
been made upon the Lord Mayor by thirty eminent firms and indivi- 
duals; proportionate liberality will, we trust, be displayed, although 
August be a dull month even in the business quarter of London. 

Evidences unfortunately are multiplied as to the existence of potato 
blight in Ireland. One feels reluctant to confess this appalling fact to 
oneself; but its truth can scarcely be doubted. This additional griev- 
ance must give fresh impulse to emigration. —The influx of gold from 
Australia, and the exodus of adventurers to the various Colonies com- 


prised under that general heading, continue to be enormous. Mr. 
Macaulay, M. P. for Edinburgh, is said to be convalescent. So much 
the better for our chance of more English history from his pen. His 


parliamentary tongue may remain silent, without any grave loss to 
the nation. 





Wise people say that every man has his hobby ; and thoughtful read- 
ers very soon discover what are the hobbies editorial. We acknow- 
ledge then frankly that one of ours is an unconquerable antipathy to 
the present occupant of supreme power in France. With every desire 
to record honestly the prominent events that occur in that country, on 
whose condition the welfare of Europe so greatly depends, and with a 
wish to be guarded against individual prejudice, we find ourselves de- 
riving a malicious pleasure from reading or aiding to circulate the 
harsh truths that are told regirding him. Some few of these are ably 
summed up above, in a late leading article from the Times. That pow- 
erful journal still declines in this instance to acknowledge that might 
makes right, or to put faith in that monstrous system of perjary and 
misrepresentation, which pervades for the time being the French Go- 
vernment and the venal press that supports it. It is profoundly to be 
regretted that so many independent foreign papers have come to look 
upon the acknowledged need of a strong Executive power in France as 
sufficient apology for all the abuses which are centered in this new- 
fangled usurpation; just as if a magnified view of the shadows of So- 
cialism, and the nickname of ‘‘ chatterers” applied to a Representative 
Assembly, could warrant the total extinction of political and personal 
freedom. The news of the week is the retirement of M. Casabianca 
from the office of Minister of State, or Premier, in which he is succeed- 
ed by M. Achille Fould, the well known financial operator. Other 
changes in the Council of State have taken place, caused by the removal 
of those members who dared to vote against the seizure of the Orleans 
property, and the substitution of the merest tools. One of these last 
alone has a name which may be recognised ; it is that of M. de Cor- 
menin, the author of some clever pamphlets, an Orleanist, Republican, 
or Bunapartist, as suits him best.—The festival of Sunday last, the 15th 
inst., at Paris, was, we read, to be shorn of its expected military at- 
tractiveness. The National Guard is not thought to be ripe for the 
distribution of the Eagles. The Moniteur assigns as a reason for the 
Change that the President might be embarrassed by the cries of the 


Such @ presumption is in itself a species of | citizen soldiery--meaning its presumed clamour for the Empire. The 


truth appears to be that “ His Highness” is fearful of their silence. 


t | Silence and abstinence from any sort of political conflict are at present 
tial Election wag an inauspicious moment for active measures, that | the order of the day with the malcontents, in proof of which it is stated | 


might possibly excite popular passions. Fortunately, these passions that at the recent municipal elections three fourths of the electors held 


have been short-lived, dying out from lack of aliment, since the com- 


| themselves aloof from the polls, apathetic, or sulky, or discreet. —The 














pelled from France, has now been driven out of Belgium, and has taken 
refuge in the island of Jersey. His forthcoming ‘‘ Napoleon the Lit- 
tle,” if written up to isis standard of ability, will produce a strong sen- 
sation in France, whence it will scarcely be possible to exclude it.—The 
brilliant D’'Orsay — more an Englishman than a Frenchman, by the 
way—has not long enjoyed the patronage of his quandom London ag. 
sociate. His eulogy and elegy will be found above.—The Arts in France 
have sustained a severe loss in the person of Tony Johannot, whose 
clever pictorial illustrations of books must be remembered by many of 
our readers. 





Concerning such public affairs of the United States as have interest 
for British readers, it may be noticed that on Saturday last, in the Se- 
nate Chamber at Washington, Mr. Seward of New York made a full 
and satisfactory statement of the difficulties regarding the Fisheries. 
We do not propose to follow him through his long and able speech ;— 
content that he exposed the absurdity of all the hubbub that has been 
raised about it, and showed that there was no novelty in the claim now 
enforced by Great Britain, and no necessity for the indignation hith- 
erto expressed.—From St. John, N. B., we learn the particulars of 
the courteous and hospitable reception of Commodore Perry and the 
officers of the U. 8. Steam-frigate Mississippi, of the interchange of 
ceremonious and unceremonious hospitalities between the hosts and 
¢he guests, that the officials umbent their dignity, and that the Ball 
was a gay one—in short, that the best feeling prevailed when the fri- 
gate steamed away for Halifax. At this latter port she arrived on Mon- 
day last, saluting and saluted, and destined, we doubt not, to experi- 
ence the same entertainment as at St. Johns.—From the various fish- 
ing grounds we hear of the occasional capture of a trespasser; and 
from Labrador that the French violators of the Fishing Treaty with 
France have been driven off in considerable numbers. 

The President of the U.S has declined answering an enquiry from 
the Senate, as to proposals made to the American Government for the 
annexation of the Sandwich Islands. From this fact it may be inferred 
that the matter has actually been under consideration by the Cabinet 
at Washington. It is asked with some pertinence by the Courrier deg 
Etats Unis, whether, if Mr. Fillmore has had the good sense to resist 
the tempting project, it is equally sure that his successor will imitate so 
sage an example. The topic may perchance hereafter occupy a promi- 
nent place before the public, if not even during the Presidential con- 
test which has begun.—With reference to this last named subject, it 
should be recorded that there is an apparent reluctance in many quar- 
ters, North and South, to give up Mr. Webster as a candidate, note 
withstanding the Whig nominations made at Baltimore. It would not 
suit us to go into particulars, but the movement in Mr. Webster’s fa- 
vour strikes us as an innovation upon that remarkable aptness for or- 
ganizing party conflicts, for which the citizens of the U. S. are distin- 
guished. Weobserved one of the London journals lately advising our own 
out-of: office Liberals, to take a lesson in American caucussing. 

We have omitted to welcome hither the fast and very handsome screw- 
propeller Petre/, belonging to the Cunard Company, and put on to the 
Bermuda mail line in place of the Merlin. The new comer is of the 
fleetest ; for with only 200 horse power, she held very closely on to 
the Collins’ steamer ./rctic, in an excursion down the Bay, a fortnight 
since.—.Cunard’s new Liverpool steamer, the 4rabia, is advertised to sail 
thence on the 6th of November, and from New-York on the Ist of the 
following month. We presume she will be commanded by the experi- 
enced Capt. Judkins. 





The invasion of Guayaquil by the redoubtable General Flores has 
resulted in a miserable failure. His forces have been dispersed, and 
his vessels have ‘been given up to Gen. Urbina, the President of 
Ecuador. Flores himself contrived to escape. 

Late accounts from Havannah mention that many political arrestg 
have been made, and that an uneasy feeling prevails :—At present we 
hear of no further infamous and insane projects for invasion hence. 
Unwonted secrecy has been preserved, if there be any in contempla- 
tion; but we doubt the fact. 





CANADA, AND ITS NEW PARLIAMENT. 

The Parliament of Canada was to meet on the 19th; but, from some 
reason or other, we have received no telegraphic intimation of the 
formal opening. 

Though the Province is happily tranquil and prosperous—though the 
agitation of 1849 has died a natural death—the task allotted to thig 
fourth Parliament of United Canada is by no means less weighty or less 
important than that which devolved upon its predecessors. The rela- 
tions existing between the mother country and the Colony are now per- 
manently placed — such a basis, that a large share of independence 
is conceded to the latter, while the former retains a proper guardian- 
ship over the infant state; and the new Parliament will find leisure to 
concentrate the whole of its energies upon measures of internal progress 
and improvement —Among these, the abolition of the feudal tenure in 
Lower Canada occupies a conspicuous place. To discover a just com- 
promise between the acquired rights of the seigniors, who have laid out 
their money on the faith of existing laws, and royal grants, and the 
demands of a young country, chafing under the irksome restraints of 
‘+ mutation fines, emphiteotic leases, banality, rights of pre emption,” 
and other similar usages, militating heavily against transfers ef pro- 
perty—is a problem which will require all the acuteness of the most 
practised intellects of the country. Feudalism must be swept away, 
but the Legislative Hall at Quebec must not be inaugurated by an act 
of lawless spoliation.—Not less momentous are the ecclesiastical ques- 
tions of Canada West. Equality, religious as well as civil, cannot be 
denied to the large majority of the people of the Upper Province. Whe- 
ther the victory of the Dissenters over the Established Churches will 
be crowned by & successful attempt to wrest from the British Govern- 
ment all control over the Clergy Reserves, and to divert this fund from 
its original purpose, is a question which the annals of the New Parlia- 
ment will decide. Earl Derby is not the man to suffer his church to be 
despoiled of her birthright, however convincing may be the arguments 
ab inconvenienti on the part of the Dissenters, or however menacing the 
language of a turbalent majority in the Provincial Parliament.—A se- 
ries of defeats for four years, will not deter the administration from re- 
newing the struggle on the representation bill. Different in detail from 
the bills introduced during the last Parliament it may be: but the 
principle, we doubt not, will be the same. An attempt to stay, by le- 
gislative enactment, and a cunningly devised franchise, the gradual 

bsorption and obliteration of the French Canadian people as a distinct 
race, must prove fruitless ; ere long, new combinations, new unions, 
alterations in the political equilibrium abroad, symptoms of a spirit of 
nationality at home, cannot fail to convince the descendants of the 
French settlers that they must eventually lose their separate individu- 
ality, and merge in the great Anglo-Saxon family on this continent. 
And should the experience of the last four years be repeated, and the 
majority required by the act of union be wanting, the policy of appeal- 
ing to the Imperial Parliament for a new constitution, would then be- 
come a fitting subject of debate. For our part, we are not ready to 
admit that the country, where radical changes in the form of govern- 





ment are the most easily made, is the best model to imitate.—Some 
amendment to the Union Act, however, will be proposed, and probably 
effected during the existence of the new Parliament. The Legislative 
Council will be abolished, and, in accordance with the practice which 
now obtains in the new independent colonies of Britain, an elective 


senate will be substitu’ed in its stead. The basis of the franchise will, 
of course give birth to much debate, Ministers are understood to be 
in favuur of a property qualification: the jeune Canuda party, and the 
| ‘* Clear Grits” will probably aim at some more democratic feature in the 


Non-sense of the American people has rejected the attempts made, both Prussian Government has semi-officially denied the existence of the 
‘Rand out of Congress, to get up an excitement about nothing. Meantime, | treaty antagonistic to a French hereditary Empire, which the London 
t18 amusing to watch the extent to which party feeling will carry cer- | Morning Chronicle lately dug up from some unknown source. We still 


‘ain writers, That violent anti-Derbyite print, the European Times, suspect that the Elysée has been at the bottom of it.—Victor Hugo, ex- | new chamber. 
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Nor are the commercial problems which the new Parliament must 
solve, less difficult or less pressing than the questions of social and po- 
litical reform, The debates of the Trade Convention which met at 
Quebec on Wednesday will throw much light on the state of commerce 
in the Colony, and furnish the Government with many practical sug- 

. Reciprocity will again be spoken of: and a very natural irri. 
tation at the repeated failures of the Colonial agents at Washington 
will probably dictate the ofegtion of a scheme of differential duties.— 
Thus the import trade from the States, and from Britain via the States 
in bond will be checked, and a new impetus given to the carrying trade 
on the Saint Lawrence. The shipping interest on the Lakes will be 

rotected by 2 new tariff of canal tolls, imposing a slight additional 
oe on American bottoms. At the sea-board, a line of ocean steamers, 
the contract for which has already been signed, will compete success- 
fully with the various lines to New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
for Canada’s share of the posenere and im ort trade Various por- 
tions, perhaps the whole of the great trunk line from Quebec or Point 
Levi to Port Sarnia will be undertaken by private speculators, the 
Government becoming responsible for half the stock. f 

Such are a few of the measures which will engage the attention of 
the new Parliament, Of men we can say little. The old parties have 
disappeared from the political arena. If there be any Tories in the 
country, Mr. Lafontaine is their leader: the English members are re- 
formers toa man. The first week of the session will test the strength 
of the opposition, if any have been organized. We shall then be ena- 
bled to classify the ‘‘ new men’’ according to their opinions. 
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More or THe Panis FasHions ron Avcust.—The excessive heat 
has at length driven from Paris to Vichy, Baden, Dieppe, &c., the last 
ons whom the rains had caused to linger in the capital. The warmth 
Pas led to the adoption of styles of dress of extraordinary lightness.— 
White, which was before somewhat in favour, is now greatly preferred 
to colours. Printed organdies, jaconets, nansouks, and muslins, are 
the only tissues which are appropriate wear. 
whatever colour, have been proscribed as too heavy. With very light 
stuffs no artificial flowers can be worn, however perfect they may be in 
atyle and finish. Only natural flowers are worn at present on the head, 
and those in bunches or wreaths, similar to those fashionable in winter, 
but we recommend bunches of wreaths for the head, without pen- 
dants. 
There is no change in the form of bonnets ; those made tight, or clo- 


sing in at the ears, and with spreading fronts, are stillin high fashion, 


but are lighter. Tulle and gauze predominate; jeven straw is consi 


dered too heavy, and is no longer employed except for trimmings upon 
The pokes of bonnets are overspread with very light 
flowers, which are placed between the plaits or puffings; or they are 
worn in bunches of flowers made of straw, or artificials, made of small 
narrow ribbons, of two-thirds of an inch in width, and velvet ribbons 
Very small roses, china-asters, jessamine, any climb- 


crape and tulle. 


still narrower. 


Barége and taffetas, of 


informs the country of the fact —Miss Burdett Coutts has given £5000 
towards the cost of the erection of a new church and schools in Limeh ouse. 
——The Plymouth Times says that it is currently reported that Mr. 
Heatheoate, whose increasing infirmities render him less capable of dis- 
charging the arduous duties of parliamentary life than in former years, 
is about to retire from the representation of Tiverton, in favour of Lord 
Ebrington, the late representative for Plymouth.——A wealthy Ro- 
manist in the south of England is about to purchase the Hornby Grange 
estate, near Great Smeaton, Yorkshire, for the purpose of converting 
the mansion into a —_ college, and the park into pleasure grounds 
for the students.——Mr. Arthur Herring has been introduced by Sir 
J. Pakington to an audience with her Majesty, to submit for inspection 
the large nuggett of pure gold, weighing nearly 28lbs., recently brought 
from Melbourne. This nuggett being remarkable as the largest speci- 
men of pure gold yet brought from Australia, her Majesty expressed, 
through the Colonial Secretary, a desire to see it——The Cambrian 
has an on dit to the effect that Sir C. Morgan is to be made a peer, by 
the title of Lord Tredegar. 


Appointments. 


WHITEHALL Ang. 2.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint William Da- 
vid, Earl of Mansfield, K.T , to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the shire of 
Clarkmannan, in the room of Lord Abercromby, deceased. 


Arup. 


War.Orrice, Ava. 3.—12th Ft; Lt.-Gen. Clarges, C.B., from 73d Ft, to be 
Col, v Gen. the Hon. R. Meade, dec. 73d Ft; Major Gen. Macpherson, C.B,, 
to be Col, v Lieut-Gen. Clarges, removed to the 12th Ft. , 

Orrick oF Orpwance, Aug 2—RI Regt of Artillery; Sec Capt Field, to be 
Adj, v the Hon. G@ Devereux, who resigns the Adjcy only. Sec Capt Green to be 
Adj, v Goodenough, who resigns the Adjcy only. Sec Capt Adye to be Adi. v 
Russel,dec. First Lt Gordon, to be Sec Capt, v Wilder resigned. Sec Lt Har- 
rison to be First Lt, v Gordon. 

Wak-Orrice, Aug. 6.—3d Regt of Drag Gds; Ens Malville, from 99th Ft, to 
be Cort, by pur, v Cannon. who ret. 44th Regt of Ft; Ens Cooper to be Lt, b-p, 
v Ottley, who ret. 52d Ft; Ens the Hon. H. Flower to be Lt, b p, v Dixon, who 
ret. 69th Ft; Ens Gildea to be Lt,b-p, v Batler, who ret. 89th Ft; Ens Pery 
to be Lt, b-p, v Drummond, who ret. , : 

RirLep MortTar.—A large piece of ordnance, of an entirely new construction, 
has just been finished at the Royal Arsenai, and will shortly be conveyed to Shoe- 
buryness, to try experiments with it atthe long range. Some idea may be formed 
of the streng:h of the mortar when it is stated that it is 32 inches in diameter, and 
has 13 inches of solid metal round the bore, which is only 8 inches in diameter ; 
and from its great depth, compared with other mortars, it is probably intended 
for firing solid shot or shells of the elongated or sugarloaf shape, or similar to the 
Minié balls. The grooves in the mortar are only two, placed horizontally oppo 
site each other, and of an oval shape, without any flat part, as in small rifled arms. 
The rifled mortar weighs upwards of 114 cwt. 

Tue MILITIA.—The uniform tor the militia is in a forward state, Government 
having contracted for several thousand sets, of which the greater part are already 
perfected. The coat is scarlet, light yellaw collar, cuffs, and facings, with the nar- 
row peak or “bob” tail; one row of Firmin's buttons, of a dark leaden colour, 
surmounted by a crown, fastens the coat close up to the neck. 


Navy. 


APpPpoINTMENTS —Capt. Schomberg, lately serving in the Wellesley, under the 
flag of the Earl of Dundonald, is appointed emigration officer at the port of Dublin. 
—Paymaster John Thomson to the L-zcellent, gunnery ship, Portsmouth,v Nicholls 
retired —Chaplain, the Rev. H, Parminter, to the Veséal, 20, at Sheerness. 


Tue New Rear-ADMIRAL.—The Commander in-Chief of the coast of Africa 
station, now Rear- Admiral Bruce, who has attained his flag by the death of Sir 
T. W. Loring, at present as commodore of the first class, enjoys all the privileges 
of his new rank, and we presume that like Rear-Admiral Fansh a» - B., his 
predecessor, who also succeeded to his flag whilst commanding in chief on the 
coast, he will continue in the command, with the blue at the mizen instead of a 
red peudant. By this promotion a pension of £150 per annum for good and me- 
ritorious services reverts to the patronage of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 











ing shrubs and liserons, are the only small flowers which can be em- 
ployed for this description of ornament. Similar flowers are used to 
trim the insides of the bonnets. 
Some modification is noticeable in the form of sleeves. Instead of 
the pagoda, wide and open, the sleeve is made tight to the wrist from 
the elbow, and closing on the side by a row of buttons. They resem 
ble very much the sleeves which were called formerly @ 7’ Amadis. 
Mantelets of the Talma form are very much the fashion, in muslin 
embroidered by the hand. Strips or bands are embroidered and 
placed in the form of volants all round, for morning dress. For the 
evening a mante/let entirely of lace, is very rich. ‘antelets made in 
muslin are worn single or double; others of a less rich description, are 
much ornamented with small tucks alone, forming plaits, which are 
laced above the volants. For the morning, dresses are made in mus- 
in and jaconet, embroidered in the English style, and are worn with 
caps of the same. Sometimes thin tissues of printed colours on white 
ground are used, but the plain white is preferable, 








Tue Court at Ossorne.—Her Majesty and Prince Albert, with 
the youthful members of the Royal family, have been enjoying the 
beautiful weather during the past week at their marine residence in the 
Isle of Wight. Her Majesty has cruised almost daily in the Fairy 
Royal yacht, and on several occasions paid visits to her Royal rela- 
tives the Duchess of Gloucester and the Duchess of Cambridge, who are 
at present sojourning at Ryde. On Saturday, the Duchees of Kent, 


Tue SaFeTy OF THE “ Harpy.”—We are glad to find that the Harpy has 
been heard of at Fayal, which place she had reached in great distress from Rio, 
with invalids, bound to England. The Harpy is one of the “ notorious half do- 
zen” iron squadron, and one of a class that has been reported officially to be unfit 
and unsafe forasea voyage. We are notat all surprised to hear of disasters be- 
falling any of the half dozen, and after the repeated warnings the Admiralty have 


had, officially and otherwise, they incur a fearful responsibility in trusting them at 


sea. The Harpy has been on the south east coast of South America for some 





Gomez, who is the only reputable character in the entire opere, appears to be bad] 
used. The remaining personages are, one and all, very scampish. we have left 
Rosita and Pueblo unaccounted for, it is that they only figure in the last act, at a 
bridal party, without the slightest reference to the events of the piece ; and if this 
explanation of the book is not very lucid, we must frankly own that it arises from 
our utter inability to comprehend the poet's intentions. “That the composer must 
suffer from such a concoction was inevitable. He has had to write a vast quantity 
of meaningless recitative, and it is rarely that he has been afforded situations suffi. 
ciently striking to command sympathy, much more to excite those profound emo. 
tions, without which the lyric drama becomes intolerably monotonous. 

There is, however, some nice writing in * Casilda,” some elegant instrumenta.- 
tions, and some pretty ideas. Its principal defects are in the want of individualiza. 
tion, in the lack of spontaneous imagery, and in the deficiency of fancy and imagi. 
nation. The machinery is unnecessarily complicated and abstruse, the composer 
is as prolific of modulation and as overflowing in chromatics as Spohr. The con. 
stant changes of key !eave no time for the ear to be charmed with a catching theme. 
Ifthe Royal amateur had been as happy throughout the work as he is with the 
opening romance of Casilda, how different would have been the result! This 
plaintive melody steals upon the senses at once, and its reiteration at divers parts 
of the score is always delightful ; and in the finale its fascination is irresistible, 
Rendered by the musical snuff-box voice of Charton, it was the bright spot in the 
gloomy portions of the opera. The aria d'entrata of Madame de Lagrange was 
brilliantly sung by her, and encored : her divisions in the cabaletta were finely ex- 
ecuted. A chorus of the ancient style, “ Canta,” has merit ; but the long scena of 
Casilda, albeit elegantly scored, was ineffective. A very clever bolero, with a cho. 
ral under-current, in the same act, attracted attention: indeed, the dancers were 
quite Spanish in conception and were exceedingly relished. A duo between De 
Bassini and Susini in the third act, is a very dramatic piece of writing, and the 
quintuor and concerted finale, larger and broader in construction than any other 
winding-up act. A prayer of gipsies, and a tramp chorus were the prominent 
items in the concluding act. The tramp chorus was rapturously re-demanded: it 
is a most ingenious idea, very skilfully carried out. Harris, who played a Bohe. 
mian, gave immense life to the grouping. An unaccompanied trio, sung by Ma- 
dame Lagrange, Calzolari,and De Basini, must be cited as good part acting. The 
artistes were called for at the end of each act, aud deserved the compliment, for 
their task was arduous, the facility for good voicing not being one of the Royal 
compuser’s attributes, 


JULLIEN’S FORTHCOMING OPERA.—All the world of music is on tip toe of ex- 
pomeien to hear Pietro il Grande, announced for Tuesday next at the Royal 
talian Opera. The performance of Jullien’s first opera may fairly be said to 
create a more lively sensation than any musical event for many years. The im- 
mense popularity, the somewhat eccentric, but very high reputation of the com- 
oser, the obstinate belief of the many that a man who has succeeded so eminent- 
y in one style cannot possibly be capable of any other, and the belief of the few, 
that a man who has possessed the ear of the multitude so unfailingly, and who 
has co mastered the elements of success, as tu popularize the highest art equally 
with the most trivial, not to speak of the brilliant orchestras he has been in the 
habit of conducting, the undoubted influence he has exercised on the musical 
taste of this pom 5 the rare merit of bis dance music, and the feeling, originality, 
and substance of his vocal compositions, (published under other names)—will 
probably succeed in higher flights whenever he shall make an ascent—all these 
considerations have roused quite a buzz of controversy about Jullien and his forth- 
coming great work. Meanwhile the rehearsals have proceeded unremittingly, 
and it 1s something to hear that all the artists engaged in the work, principals and 
chorus, are thoroughly delighted with their parts: and as enthusiastic in learning, 
as Jullien can be in teaching. Tamberlik has been reserving himself for some 
weeks for the great rd/e of Peter, written, as if to measure, for the display of the 
best qualities of his splendid voice, and sympathetic style A great deal of fun 
has been expended beforehand on the reported colossal scenic effects in prepara- 
tion. An entire regiment of cavalry, says one musical gentleman, not a com- 
poser ; a “ park of peg says another, not an amateur. Now all who know 
Jullien wili be ready to believe that he will not altogether forego his propensity 
to startling effects, especially on a subject which lends itself to scenic display : 
but we may be quite sure that his ambition, being all musical, will tave taught 
him te make the music the chief effect, all the rest, however superb, being subor- 
dinate. Butthat the mise en scéne will be something extraordinary, even at Co- 
vent Garden, is a rumour very credible. We have heard that in the scene re- 
presenting the battle of Pultowa, there will be ¢hree military bands on the stage. 
A ball room scene will enable Jullien to ‘come out’ where he has scarcely a 
rival; and a Russian danseuse of great name at St. Petersburg is specially enga- 
ged to dance the Pas Caracteristiques in the Mazurkas, Polonaises &c. Butwe 
say again that, however Jullien’s love and mastery of massive effects may be in- 
dulged, the ambition of the composer will predominate. 
Jullien’s position is very singular and very difficult. 





He has no such rival to 


encounter (though no doubt be has found no lack of the jealousies and cabals that 
attend on genius!) as his own previous reputation. It there be too much melody 
in his opera, tuo much ¢une, big-wigs, great and small, will call it “dance music.” 
If there be too little ‘* tune”’ and too much science, he will be voted by the million 


who know and worship him, a disappointment and a bore, and be publicly re- 
quested to return to his quadrilies. Surely a man who conducted in Paris when 
a mere boy,and who before the prime of life has achieved already that popularity 





years, and was one of the squadron engaged in the Parana. She is badly designed, 
and is incapable of cerrying her intended weights. She is very much overpowered 
with machinery, She is under 350 tons, and yet she has engines of 200-horse 


power. She is one of the disgraceful Navy-office blunders.— Herald. 


The Niger, 6, s'eam-sloop (screw), Commander Heath, arrived at Queenstown 
from the West Coastof Africa.—The Daphne, 18, Capt. Fanshawe, has arrived at 
Spithead from Valparaiso —Commander F. White, who has been appointed to 
the oul-pension of Greenwich Hospital, vacant by the deceace of Commandr. Patey, 


is one of the survivors of the memorable battle of Trafalgar. 


The Channel squadron, under the command of Rear-Admiral Corry, consisting 
of Prince Regeut, 90 guns, 820 men, Capt. Hutton, Rodney, 92 guns, §20 men, 
Capt. Graham, C. B., Arethusa, 50 guns, 500 men, Capt. Symonds, Leander, 50 
guns, 500 men, Capt. King, arrived in Torbay, from Queenston, on Wednesday, the 
4th inst., and having received dispatches, put to sea again for an exercising cruise 


for ten days, when the squadron will most likely return to Torbay. 


Obituary. 


The Edinburgh Courant states that Mrs. John Wilson, the widow of the emi 








accompanied by the Princess Hohenlohe, Prince Charles, and Princess 
Adelaide of Hohenlohe, arrived at Osborne on a visit to the Queen. 
On Sunday divine service was performed at Osborne, before her Majes- 
ty, Prince Albert, the Duchess of Kent, the Prince of Wales, tiie Prin- 
cess Royal, and the Princess Hohenlohe. On Monday afternoon her 
Majesty and the royal party embarked in the Fairy, and cruised round 
the steam squadron lying at Spithead. On Tuesday the Duke of Par. 
ma arrived from London on a visit to the Queen. On Wednesday the 
Duchess of Gloucester paid a visit to her Majesty. The Princess 
Mary of Cambridge also visited her Majesty. In the afternoon, her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort, accompanied by their visitors, hon- 
oured Colonel and Lady Catherine Harcourt with a visit at St. Clare, 
and afterwards called on the Duchess of Cambridge, at Ryde. 

It is understood that her Majesty and the Prince Consort are expect- 
ed to embark on Monday next, and proceed to Antwerp on a visit to 
the King of the Belgians. 





Tue Fire 1n MonrreEAL.—The Montreal Gazette gives the follow- 
ing returns of the number of houses, &c. burnt in that city on the 8th 
and 9th of July; Houses, 1,108; number of families made houseless, 
2,886 ; estimated value of property destroyed, £340,816, or $1,363,264. 


GLEANINGS. 


The widow of General Zachary Taylor died recently.——Admiral 
the Earl of Dundonald, G.C.B., it is reported, has received from the 
Chilians £6,000, in part compensation for his services when Lord Coch- 
rane he fitted out and commanded their squadron.——An influential 
committee has been formed for the a of erecting a colossal bronze 
statue to the memory of Doctor Jenner, to be placed in a public sit- 
uation in the metropolis. 
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Punch says there is ‘ six of one and half 
a dozen of the other. The Tories’ Difficulty is the Whigs’ Opportunity, 
and vice versé ”——The projected English railroad through the north- 
ern Turkish European provinces excites much attention in Vienna.—— 
Some beams of mulberry wood, perfectly sound, have been found in 
the ruins of Nineveh, where they were placed 700 years before the 
birth of Christ. ——Punch says that “‘ A penny for your thoughts” is a 
proper stamp.——It has at length been decided 
that the whole of the Admiralty departments shall be located at one 
establishment, and that all the branches at Somerset House shall be 
removed to Whitehall, thus dissolving that imperium in imperio which 
has existed for so many years.—The yacht America did not sail at 
ted.—The Berbini gallery of pictures 
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nent Scottish vocalist , met with her death very suddenly while bathing at Porto 
bello on Saturday evening, the 31st ult. 


Roya! Naval College-—Capt. John Webb, late of the 41st Regiment, unattached 
—Col. Garden, C.B., Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, and late Quartermaster-Gen 
eral of the Bengal Army.—At Halstead, H. Gossett Carmicheal, Esq, late of H 
M. 68th Light Infantry—Major Robert Brereton, late 42d Royal Highlanders 


county of Essex, and late of the 5th Dragoon Guards.—At Tilhurst, Lt. W. Rey 


nolds, R N. 
PAusic. 


With the exception of the return of Signorina Alboni to the city, and her pre 





attention. Ere long, however, our musical critic will have a busy time of it. 





A New Opera, by PRinceE ALBERT'S BROTHER —The Jilustrated News o 


old Italian Opera House (Lumley’s). 
On Thursday night was produced, for the first time in this country, the roman 


plished musician, in addition to his other varied attainments. The Duchess o 


a high order. 


from every country are heard in the Palace. It is to be regretted that *‘ Casilda’ 
has been brought out after the departure of the Court from town, although the in 
terest in the fashionable and musical circles to hear the new wor 
manifested. even at this late period of the season. 


ble opera houses in Germany to produce it, 


tion of the German version was given at the Theatre 


“ Casilda,” met with a cordial reception, although the artistes to whom the prin 


Chartonas Casilda ; Mdme. de Le 
Signor Caizolari, Alfonso; Signor Susini, Gomez ; 


Signor M iali, 
and Signor De Bassini, Don Luigi. antec oe 


In the divertissement arranged by M. Gosse 


taste has been effectively put in requisition for picturesque 
in the first act; the development of the story, 


opera is, in fact, the libretto, which is an uninterestin 


cies—a kind of Bunn-ish Bohemian Girl, onl 
tribe. She has no less than three lovers : first, 
in which he believes he has killed a rival, has 
Luigi, the Governor of Seville, who is married to Donna Anna; 
mez, arough “ child of the mist.” Don Luig t 
to a fete, where she discovers that Alfonso, 
tions, has been attached to Donna Anna. 
intrigue, throws Alfonso into a dungeon ; 
leases him ; and it is ascertained that the 
been killed by Alfonso, is still living. 
Casilda being united to Alfonso, t 


. i invites Casilda and her comrade 











It is supposed that she was attacked 
with apoplexy immediately on going into the water.—At Ryde, I. W. Sir John 
Wentworth Loring, K.C.B., Admiral of the Blue, formerly Lt. Governor of the 


aged 65 —At Maldon, aged 65, Joseph Pattison, Esq., Deputy-Lieutenant for the 


paration for the early renewal of her concerts, we have nothing local that claims 


the 7th inst. publishes the following article on the production of “ Casilda” at the 


tic opera, in four acts, ‘‘ Casilda,’’ the composer of which is a Royal amateur, the 
Duke of Saxe Cobourg Gotha, brother of Prince Albert, who is also an accom. 


Kent is known as a composer, and our most gracious Queen has musical talent of 
Those amateurs who have watched the programmes of the Royal 
concerts will have recognised the truly cosmopolitan feeling for art, displayed 
therein. Her Majesty and Prince Albert display no exclusiveness nor bigotry in 
their selections; the gems of every school are appreciated, and artistes of note 


k was strongly 
The work was originally pro. 
duced at Gotha, in April, 1851, and the highly favourable impression :nade on the 
amateurs of that musical city was the inducement for directors of other considera. 
and Vienna amongst other capitals, 
confirmed the verdictofapproval. Morerecently (in April last) a French adapta- 
yal in Brussels, where 


cipal parts were allotted were of an inferior rank. The Italian arrangement of the 
opera has certain!y not suffered in this respect, as the cast included Madame 
grange, Donna Anna ; Mdlle. Felier, Rosita ; 


lin, in the fourth act, Lamoureux, Allegrini, and the two Pascales appeared as 
principal dancers. The action being in Spain, the artiste and the costumiers have 
had their chance of distinction ; and the choralists, being gypsies, Mr. A. Harris’s 
ue groupings, especially 
i however, leaving little scope for a very 
attractive mzseen scene. The most unfortunate circumstance connected with the 

n and wearisome imbroglio, 
The scene is at and near Seville. Casilda is of the Fission and Roneocldn toe. 
y that she is Lona fide of the gipsy 
Don Alfonso, who, owing toa duel, 
joined the gipsies ; secondly, Don 
and, lastly, Go 


on whom she has betowed her affec- 
The Governor, discovering the double 
but, repenting of his harshness, re- 
Don Ruy of Arcus, supposed to have 
A happy dénouement is, of course, achieved, 
he misfortune of this confused libretto is, that 


which Victor Hugo so finely calls—‘‘ La gloire en gros sous,” bas pleuty of time 
before him to carve out a path to the more difficult heights of a more lasting and 
more noble fame—the fame which is represented by the guineas of the Opera, 
and, what is far better, by the quiet admiration of men whose praise is that of a 
contemporary posterity. ‘Tuesday night will be a severe ordeal for Jullien. [I 
have said so much from the very sincere faith I have in his success. May he 
“strike the stars with his sublime head,” and may I be there to see and to hear. 

Leader, August 7. Le Cuat Huanrt. 

THE Eneuish Provincrat Musicat Festivats.—The Provincial Music 
Meetings of this year willbe the Birmingham and Norwich Festivals, and the 
meeting of the Three Choirs of Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford, The Fes- 
tivals of Birmingham and Norwich, both of which are triennial, have never hither- 
to interfered with each other : but the Norwich Festival,whieh should have been 
held last year, having been postponed in consequence of the eugrossing interest of 
the Great Exhibition, both of them now take place in the same season. 

The arrangements of the Birmingham Festival are in a forward state. The 
principal performers are engaged, and the most important pieces to be executed 
are fixed upon. The days of the Festival are to be the 6th, 8th, 9th, and 10th 
Septemper. The singers already engaged are Madame Viardot, Madame Cas- 
tellan, Madame Clara Novello, Mademoiselle Anna Zerr, Miss Dolby. Miss Wi 
liams, Signor Tamberlik, Signor Belietti, Herr Formes, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr 
Lockey, Mr. T. Williams, Mr. Weiss, and Signor Polonini. Madame Sontag 
found i. necessary to decline an engagement offered her, on account of her depar- 
t ure for America before the end of August. The instrumental orbhestra is com- 
pletely formed: it is under the direction of Costa ; is 140 strong: and its list in 
cludes every performer in the Philharmonic and Royal Italian Opera bands, be 
sides many others of acknowledged talent. 

The great Music Meetings in the Provinces have lost much of their interest {0 
the Metropolitan public. The time is gone by when it was necessary fora Lon- 
don amateur to travel to Birmingham, or Norwich, or York, to hear a great ora- 
torio filly performed. But their Jocal interest is undiminlshed,—the last Birming- 
ham and Norwich Festivals having been as successful as any of their precursors ; 
and this will probably continue to be the case. Their object, in the first place, is 
beneficence ; an objeet which they accomplish on a magnificeut scale, as they go 
far to support several of the noblest benevolent institutions in the kingdom; and 
those who attend them enjoy, among other luxuries, the luxury of doing good. 
They supply a great social want in the country; a want so pressing, that, in no 
distant times, it made every country-town a scence of mirth and festivity, of balls 
and dinners, as often as the Judges of the land came to determine the fate of a 
prisontul of trembling criminals. The continued prosperity of the great Musica 
Festivals, though their interest is more strictly local than it once was, may be re 
garded as a sign of the increasing diffusion of good taste and good feeling throug 
out the country.— Spectator, Ju/y 31. 


f 
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Ora via. 


The dramatic season, so far as we are concerned, recommences on Monday, 
with the re-opening of Burton’s popular house in Chambers Street.—The Broad- 
way, Wallack’s Lyceum, and the Astor Place House under Mr. Thorne’s ma- 
nagemient will soon follow ; whilst we understand that Mr. Niblo is getting up a 
more extensive stock company than the slight one that at present fills up intervals 
between acts of ballets. One and all, we wish them success, and shall pay our 
respects to them as occasion offers —A brief addition to last week's notice of C. 
Mathew’s pamphlet on theAnglo-Gallican drama may not in the meantime be u- 
acceptable. It is not of course from the pen of the critic whom we then quoted. 

Mr. Mathew’s production contains one main proposition which he quite fails 
to prove ; and a number of minor ones, in which he is right enough : with a dash- 
ing account of our own London theatres, and a great deal of amusing, but over- 
strained description of the immorality of French Vaudevilles and Comedies, an¢ 
of the wonderful messes in which the Parisian theatrical writers find themselves 
when they attempt English subjects. The main proposition is, that we are 00° 
to any great extent, dependent for the supply of our theatres upon the French.— 
But whatis the fact? Mr. Mathews, in one part of his pamphlet, professes to b? @ 
« weasel’’ who has been slily sucking the eggs of the Parisian dramatists, climb- 
ing up to nest after nest, and draining the property of the owners to the last drop. 
Since he succeeded to the Lyceum Theatre, there have been produced at the 
very least, ten French adaptations to one English work, while the burlesq.es 
have invariably been adaptations from a French book of Fairy tales. In ~ 
first season, Mr. Mathews brought out ‘The Pride of the Marker,’ (4 renc), 
“The Light Dragoons” (French,) ‘“ Brother Ben’’ (French,) “ The Rough Dia- 
mond” (French,) “ Box aud Cox” (French,) * Peggy Green” (French,) =o rage 
dy Queen” (French,) ‘‘ Anything for a Change” (French,) ‘‘ Used Up (EF = u) 
“Appeal to the Public” (French,) and “A Peculiar Position’ (French ) i seed 
is a * weasel” for you! There are a number of eggs sucked ! as slily anc wes 
ly as youlike. Nor has our “weasel” changed bis manner of life. All _ 
Mathews’s best recent parts—his Lavater his character in the ony ay We 
‘Enfant da Peuple,” and, above all, his Mercadet—that is to say. Mr. Af 
Hawk—have been French to the core. 

Notwithstanding this fatal flaw in the arguments 
suggestions are good, Altogether, the epistle is lively, 

Drury Lane Theatre, after a week’s brief struggle, 
ult, They should not have been opened with the meagre 
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of the writer, his practic: 
off-hand, and readable. ; 
closed its doors on the »'$ 
fare provided. 
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1852. 
‘Notices of New Works. 


Pierre; on, THe Amoicuities. By Herman Melville. New 
York. 1852. Harpers.—Ambiguities there are, not a few, in this 
new work by @ popular author; but very little doubt can there be, 
touching the opinion which the public will entertain of its merits. It 
must, we regret to say, be pronounced a dead failure, seeing that nei- 
ther in design or execution does it merit praise, or come within any 
measurable distance of Mr. Melville's well-deserved reputation. And 
sorely goes it against the grain with us to venture so harsh a judg- 
ment; but whilst we would pass lightly over the errors and short- 
comings of unknown writers, with whom it is sufficient punishment 
that their books drop still-born from the press, we deem it the bounden 
duty of an honest critic to speak out the plain truth when public fa- 
yourites go palpably astray. Such is now the case; “ Pierre” is an 
objectionable tale, clumsily told. Let us try to sketch briefly its con- 
tents. 

The volume (a closely printed one of nearly five hundred pages) in- 
troduces you at the start to the hero, whose name it bears. Master 
Pierre Glendinning—for so is he fantastically called—is an aristocratic 
young American, brought up on his patrimonial estate by a widowed 
mother, who is lovely, loveable, and haughty, doting on her son, lady 
patroness of her neighbourhood, exemplary in her doings, and carrying 
it bravely through the sunshine of life. Pierre, the object of her fond 
idolatry, is gifted with all those graces of person and mind that are 
usually found in heroes of romance. Between the pair an almost ro- 
mantic affection exists, having an additional bond in the devoted regard 
entertained by the widow for the memory of the husband of her youth- 
ful days, and in the reverential attachment with which Pierre clings 
to his own ideal of his unremembered father. As the climax of all the 
enjoyable blessings with which they are endowed, Pierre, with his mo- 
ther’s full approbation, is on the point of marriage with a certain Lucy 
Tartan, a very charming Lucy of course, but not differing much from 
gome scores of Lucies in your book acquaintance, if it be extensive.— 
And so in short every thing wears a smiling aspect ; when down upon 
Pierre, like a clap of thunder, comes the intimation that he has a liv- 
ing sister. The model husband, the gentleman, the Christian, the pat- 
tern of all the moralities—alas! he had left behind him, in the person 
of a certain Isabel Banford, proofs of a little juvenile peccadillo, of 
which neither wife or son could ever have suspected him. Hereupon, 
you may well believe, all pleasance ceases. Isabel, studiously conceal- 
ed hitherto and known only as a serving dairy-maid at a farm, has 
accidentally discovered the secret of her relation to Pierre, and herself 
communicates it to him at a most inauspicious moment. But the gene- 
rous young enthusiast at once determines that she shall be recognized, 
moved partly thereto by his impulsive sense of right, and partly by 
the mysterious influence immediately exercised over him by Isabel. 
Concerning her, by the way, we cannot determine whether she be more 
ridiculously sublime or sublimely ridicalous. The patient reviewers 
will probably settle that point; but be it as it may, she throws poor 
Pierre into a terrible quandary. Righted the wronged one must be; 
but shall the fair fame of his sainted father be dashed down before the 
eyes of the world? Shall his mother’s joy and pride in the memory of 
the deceased be all converted into shame and grief? As for any hope 
that Mrs. Glendinning would acknowledge poor Isabel, or help to raise 
her from social and individual degradation—that is altogether out of 
the question. The author (and here is our first serious quarrel with 
him) drags in a bit of episodical and gratuitous seduction, in order that 
any such vague idea in Pierre’s mind may be quietly knocked on the 
head. Delly Ulver, a daughter of the farmer with whom Isabel has 
been serving, is abominably made to have a little convenient mishap. 
Mrs. Glendinning and the clergyman of the parish talk the matter over, 
in the presence of Pierre, when the lofty dame calls the lowly sinner 
by such ugly names, and wraps herself up so inexorably in the garmen‘g 
of her own immaculateness, that the doubting Pierre is satisfied that 
his illegitimate sister must not hope for recognition in that quarter. 

Now the candid reader will probably agree with us (and we are quite 

serious) that the situations so far are wrought up cleverly enough. 
What a fine dramatic starting point would this have been for the hero 
ofa play! Imagine Pierre having to choose between all this contrarity 
of duties, and feelings, and interests. Just think of an attempt to re- 
concile his respect for his living mother, his jealousy for his dead fa- 
ther’s good repute, his passion for his intended Lucy, and his sense of 
duty to his new-found sister Isabel, to say nothing of the infallible loss 
of his inheritance, which has been left at his mother’s disposal. A 
clash and a catastrophe are foreseen at the moment. Would that Mr. 
Melville had hit upon a less Frencbified mode of carrying us through 
the one, and bringing about the other! What fatality could have 
tempted him to call upon the spirit of Eugéne Sue, to help him in such 
extreme emergency! For, what doth the romantic Master Pierre? 
He determines to pass off Isabel as his already secretly married wife, 
and to live with her nominal/y as her husband. Good bye to astound- 
ed Mrs. Glendinning, who of course turns him out of doors, maddened 
into speedy death by her son’s dishonest breach of faith with Lucy and 
his presumed degrading match with a low-born substitute! Adieu to 
the gentle Lucy herself, who should have quite died outright of a bro- 
ken heart, instead of being reserved to add another absurdity to the 
monstrous conclusion of the tale! Farewell to the ancestral mansion, 
and to the esteem of men, and to all cheerful ways of life, to all useful- 
ness, to all honour, to all happiness. Pierre, with his sham-wife and 
the Magdalen Delly, hies him to New York. There he passes through 
scenes of poverty and wretchedness, physical and moral, such as you 
can scarcely read without thanking God that if woe and want do pro- 
duce unutterable misery, such additions to it as Master Pierre volun- 
tarily made can scarcely have existence, save in the diseased brain of 
& romancer.—But to conclude; heaping up horrors and trash to the 
last, our author positively brings the gentle and loving Lucy to her 
lover’s abode, and there, during a few pages, Lucy and Isabel, each 
ignorant of the other’s real position towards Pierre, dwell with him 
and Delly in a state of inconceivable and incongruous propinquity. 
Finally, and after forcible efforts on the part of Lucy’s friends to ex- 
tricate her, Pierre’s bodily and mental faculties fail him. He can no 
longer eke out subsistence by his embittered attempts at authorship. 
He determines to commit suicide ; but his intention is changed into the 
Commission of murder. He shoots his cousin who had disinherited him 
and made vain love to Lucy, and is arrested and carried to the Tombs. 
There he is visited by the nun-such damsels. Lucy falls dead at his 
feet, whilst he and Isabel matually take poison !—Reader, we have not 
been sketching a Porte St. Martia tragedy, but condensing the newest 
Work of one of our favourite novelists. We wish we could close here, 
but we regret to add that in several places the ambiguities are still 
farther thickened by hints at that fearfullest of all human crimes, 
Which one shrinks from naming, but to which the narrative alludes 
when it brings some of its personages face to face with a copy of the 
Cenci portrait. 

In Roticing that bold, original work “ Moby-Dick,” we remember 
showing that Mr. Melville never coyld make his characters talk. It 
is the same here. Almost every spoken word reminds you of the cho- 
Tus of the old Greek Tragedies. With the exception of some few sen- 








tences very naturally suited to the mouth of the Revd. Mr. Falsgrave, 
a sleek, smooth-tongued clergyman, there is scarcely a page of dialogue 
that is not absurd to the last degree. It would really pain us to give 
extracts, and we decline doing so ; but the truth is as we state it. We 
allow the greatest stretch to the imagination of an author, so far as 
situations and persons are concerned ; but if they can’t speak as such 
men and women would be likely to speak, under such and such circum- 
stances, the reader cannot sympathise with them. We repeat our opi- 
nion that this is an objectionable tale, clumsily told; and if we had 
any influence with Mr. Melville, we would pray him to wash out the 
remembrance of it by writing forthwith a fresh romance of the Ocean, 
without a line of dialogue in it. Thereon is he at home; thereon he 
earned his literary laurels; thereon may he regain his literary 
standing, which he must have perilled by this crazy rigmarole. Do, 
Sir, give us something fresh from the sea; you have power, earnest- 
ness, experience, and talent. But let it be either truthful or fanciful ; 
not an incoherent hodge-podge. Peter Simple is worth a ship. load of 
your Peter the Ambiguous. 


Lotus-Eatinc: A Summer Boox. By G. W. Curtis. Ibid.—After 
anathematizing one production of the young school of American lite- 
rature, it is grateful to balance the account, by welcoming the appear- 
ance of another. Nota new acquaintance though do we here make: 
the author is the ** Howadji” himself, and the main contents of this 
charming little tome were read by readers of the V. Y. Tribune, dur- 
ing the summer and autumn of last year. One at least of the letters 
that it contains was republished in the .4/bion at the time—the one that 
treats of a visit to the Katekill Mountain-house; and as we thought 
then, we think now, that the Howadji is one of the most felicitous of 
those many travellers who let the world come behind the scenes of their 
views and feelings. He combines a delicate fancy of his own, a ripe 
memory stored with all good things gleaned from others, an observant 
eye, a reflecting mind, and a very fluent pen. Can you wonder that we 
like him, and that we retrace pleasantly in his company the oft- beaten 
track of the Hudson, the Katskills, Trenton, Niagara, Saratoga, Lake 
George, and Newport? To the stale topics he gives freshness and 
point, now by souvenirs of Europe, now by communings with dead or 
living poets, now by rapid and skilful analysis of American social life, 
such as we find it in crowded watering-places. Touching the last we 
regret that we cannot give any lengthened extracts; but it strikes 
us that there is a world of truth and almost an epitome of fashionable 
life, in the two subjoined brief bits, which we find occurring at jnter- 
vals. 


A very little time will reveal its characteristic to be exaggeration; The inten- 
sity, which is the natural attribute of a new race, and which finds in active busi- 
ness its due direction, and achieves there its truest present success, becomes lu- 
dicrous in the social sphere, because it has nv taste and no sense of propriety. 


* * ~ 


Before we are three centuries old we are endeavouring to surpass, by imitat- 
ing, the results of all art and civilization and social genius beyond the sea. By 
elevating the standard of expense, we hope to secure select society, but have only 
aggravated the necessity of a labour integrally fatal to the kind of society we seek. 


To this we add an assorted glance at some of the Saratoga belles, by 
which it is apparent that our author is not addicted to flattering the 
pretentions of his countrymen. 


After dinner the hand plays upon the lawn, and we all promenade upon the 
piazza, or in the walks of the court, or sit at the parlor windows. We discuss 
the new arrivals. We criticise dresses, and styles, and manners. We discri- 
minate the arctic and antarctic Bostonians, fair, still, stately, with a vein of scorn 
in their Saratoga enjoyment, and the languid, cordial, and careless Southerners, 
far from precise in dress or style, but balmy in manner asa bland southern morn- 
ing. We mark the crisp courtesy of the New Yorker, elegant in dress, exclu- 
sive in association, a pallid ghost of Paris—without its easy elegance, its bon- 
hommie, its gracious savoir faire, without the spirituel sparkle of its conversa- 
tion, and its natural and elastic grace of style. We find that a Parisian toilette 
is not France, nor grace, nor fascination. We discover that exclusiveness is not 





elegance. 

No slight additional charm in this attractive book is found in the 
wood-cut illustrations, done from sketches by Kensett. They are full 
of grace and spirit—a sort of mixed tenderness and force, akin to the 
tone of the writings that they adorn. 

GLIMPSES AT THE SUPERNATURAL. By Charles Wyllis Elliot. 
Ibid.—Very much has been said and written within the last two or 





three years, about the Rochester rappings and other soi-disant spirit- 
ual manifestations. The rival parties of believers and scorners have 
called each other a good many hard names, and given each other a good 
many hard hits, some of which were very welldeserved. And without 
pretending to decide on the merits of either, it seems to us that the 
spiritualists have shown far too much credulity, and have taken for 
granted the divinity of everything which they could not at once under- 
stand—mysterious noises which were not beyond ventriloquism or toe- 
joints—the abduction of bewitched tables and like g/amour—not too 
difficult of accomplishment by those doughty Professors, Anderson and 
Macallister. This also appears to be the opinion of Mr. Elliot, who ex- 
plains in some instances the humbug of the rappings, and gives the af. 
fidavits of one or two of the ‘* backsliders” from the science, who have 
** peached” on their leagued confederates. We incline to hold his opin- 
ions as satisfactory and conclusive.—Amongst other things, he glances 
at the history of the Salem witchcraft, and reprints many curious and 
deplorable extracts from old Cotton Mather’s volume on that subject ; 
besides touching on the Oracles, the sybils, and other shams ancient 
and modern. Altogether these ‘‘ Glimpses” are smartly though care- 
lessly written, and show considerable talent in their author. 

Tue Boox or Snoss. By W.M. Thackeray. Appleton.—Another 
number of Appleton’s ‘‘ Popular Library,” and one of the best yet 
issued. Here we have Thackeray in undress, off his novel stilts, care- 
lessly dallying with, yet severely scorching the follies and vices of the 
day. Snobs of all conditions, from the snob-royal on a throne to the 
snob John in yellow plusb, are good humouredly laughed at, and keenly 
depicted. Fun, satire, invective, irony, all are brought to bear upon 
this inexhaustible subject. We may add that although Thackeray is 
evidently a thorough man of the world, yet he here gives signs of love- 
able and hopeful genius. He is not so ostentatious of his sensibility 
as Dickens, but more sound perhaps at heart. Get the book: you 
will be infinitely amused with it, and profited too, who knows ? 

Lovis NapoLeon AND His Times. By H. W. De Puy. Buffalo, 
1852. Phinney & Co.—A well written and impartial historical sketch 
of the French President and the other members of the Bonaparte famiy, 
the materials for which have been borrowed from a variety of sources, 
but are thrown together with considerable judgment. The arrange- 
ment perhaps is not so methodical as it might have been; but the im. 
pression conveyed by the volume merits on the whole our decided ap- 
proval. The contrast is very striking between the estimate here put on 
the character of the founder of the family fortunes, and that one sided 
view of it afforded by Mr. J. 8. Abbott, towhich we had occasion to al- 
lude, a fortnight since. 


An Essay on THE Recistry Laws or Lower Canana. By John 
Bonner, A. M., Barrister. Quebec, 1852. Loveil.— Publications from 
across the Border are rare; and it is therefore with pleasure that we 
find a copy of one on our desk, that has been commended to notice by 
several of our Canadian contemporaries. The subject, important though 
it be, is too dry for the general reader and in truth too abstruse for 
ourselves ; we have therefore only to pass on the commendation alluded 


to, and to wish that Canadian authors came more frequently and more 
directly under notice. 





Books Re&ckiveD.—The Knickerbocker Magazine¥for July. Hueston.— 
Marcco Paul's Voyages and Travels, ‘* Vermont,” and “ Maine.” Harpers.—The 
North American Review, for July. Boston. Little §& Co.——The Banker’s 
Magazine for August, edited by J. Smith Homans, Boston. Homans —Primary 
Lessons in Italian, by G. W. Greene, A. M, Appleton. —The Westminster Re- 
view, for July. Scott—Chambers’ Pocket Miscellany. Boston. Gould.—Part 25, 
for June, of Braitl waite’s Retrospect of Practical Medicine and Surgery. Stringer 
§ Townsend.— American F meale Patriotism, by E.Wetherell. E.H Fletcher.— 
United States Commercial Gazetteer and Newspaper Chronicle, edited by B. Tre- 
mayne. Stringer—The London Quarterly for July. Scott—The Life and 
— ot Mervyn Clitheroe, by W. Harrison Ainsworth. H. Long and 

rother. 





“IS IT THE MOTHER, OR THE DAUGHTER ?” 


In 1850, when Madame Sontag re-appeared as a vocalist in Paris, 
after a sileuce of twenty years, Adolphe Adam, the composer of ‘ Le 
Postillon de Longjumeau” and other ropular music, wrote and pub- 
lished the following pleasant notice of her, in one of the Paris journals. 
It will be observed that it refers to Mr. Lumley, the once flourishing, 
but now broken-down Operatic manager. 


I thought proper to attack the privilege which has been granted to 
Mr. Lumley—but since it has been granted, I will say no more about 
it, but proceed to examine the merits of the artists whom Mr. Lumley 
has brought us. I have said that Lumley was clever and energetic— 
cleverer, eens. than you thought him. He is a better manager than 
you would suspect. For the last month we have been fancying he was 

ing to let us hear the Countess Rossi. I too believed it—but to-da 

am convinced he has taken us allin. No! The young girl, whom 
heard last Tuesday at the Conservatoire, is not, cannot be, the Countess 
Rossi. Ten years ago, at St. Petersburg, I had the honour of both see- 
ing and hearing the Countess Rossi. In that lady I perfectly recog- 
nized the cancatrice whom I had formerly admired and applauded at 
the Theatre Italien. But the cancatrice whom I heard the other night 
cannot be the same. In the first place, she is much younger, more beau- 
tiful than the other, and has a great deal more talent. Now these are 
three qualities which weuld diminish, rather than increase, in the space 
of twenty years—unless we dated from the cradles of the prima donnas ‘ 
and certainly the cancatrice, whom in 1830 we idolized in the Barbiere 
and the Cenerentola, was already some years removed from infancy. 

Here is the true history of all this mystery. The Countess Rossi has, 
as it is reported, lost her fortune; but she is still rich in the possession 
of a daughter—a lovely girl, the very counterpart of her mother—as 
lovely and as graceful—German by her complexion and waving golden 
hair; Italian by her voice; French by her inimitable grace and dis- 
tinction. This charming young girl, notwithstanding the high rank to 
which she was born—notwithstanding her brilliant elucation—did not 
hesitate for an instant to sacrifice herself for her family. She went to 
Lumley, and entreated him to engage her at his theatre. Imagine her 
sorrow, when he refused her! Mr. Lumley judiciously thought that, 
though talent might be hereditary in this family, name ard reputation 
were not. Now what a manager cares most for, isa name—a name 
which fills at once his house and his money-drawer, and enables him to 
give (and pay) high salaries. 

Overpowered by this unexpected refusal, the young girl sunk into a 
chair—when suddenly, the face of the manager was illumined by a 
brilliant idea. ‘* All may yet be well, my dear Mademoiselle—we can 
reconcile every thing. We will at once come to my ownrelief and that 
of your mother. I cannot engage you, but I will engage your mother ; 
and I will give her two hundred thousand francs ($40,000) for the first 
season.” 

‘* But sir,” said the young girl, ‘‘ my mother is now Countess Rossi. 
It is twenty-two years since she left the stage; and how do we know 
vay she still possesses the talents which made her once so cele- 
brated ?” 

‘* As we cannot tell that, Mademoiselle, we will not ask her either to 
sing or to appear onthe stage. Nominally, I will engage Madame 
Henriette Sontag; but it is you who will sing in her place.” 

The affair was at once arranged. All was signed and agree@ upon, 
amidst tears of tenderness and admiration in which M. Lumley, though 
he was a wanager, could not help joining. The Countess Rossi con- 
sented to the strietest retirement during the engagement of her daugh- 
ter—or rather her own. The parties were bound to secrecy by the 
most solemn oaths: and this secret has been so well kept that no one 
has suspected the substitution. My instincts, aided by memory, have 
enabled me to penetrate this mystery, which I shall perhaps be blamed 
for revealing. But I confess that I am not a little proud of having 
found it out. And thenI really felt it a matter of conscience not to 
reveal to the world such an unexampled and unheard of instance of 
filial devotion. 

On her entrance at the Conservatoire, Mademoiselle Sontag imitated 
so well the manners and grace of her mother—her refinement and her 
elegance—that the illusion was complete. It was the same smile—the 
same winning courtesy to the public—the same undulating figure. Her 
very music: books like those of her mother, were bound in rich crimson 
velvet. Everybody, excepting myself, was taken in—and, like every 
one, I too applauded--to the utter destruction of my gloves; and I 
should certainly have split the skin of my hands as well, had it not 
been much more solid than kid. 

The moment Mademoiselle Sontag began to sing, all doubt—if there 
ever had been any, that I had really guessed the secret—vanished. It 
was the same purity of voice—the same charm of style and execution, 
which I had so much applauded, and which still echoed, both in my 
ears and in my heart. But the voice of this Sontag had more pow- 
er, more firmness, more body. The higher notes are just as soft and 
just as clear—but they have more roundness ; and the middle register 
is infinitely better. In a word, this artist unites the qualities of youth 
and freshness to all the talents of the experienced and finished artist. 
Rhode’s variations were a series of vocal wonders. It was impossible 
to imagine that art or talent could reach so high ; and after all, I think 
we must set it down to one of those prodigies which nature alone can 
create. 

Tue Baroness Von Beck acarin.—The action brought by Constant 
Derra Moroda, secretary to the late Baroness Von Beck, against George 
Dawson, Henry Witton Tyndall, Richard Peyton, and Arthur Ryland, 
was tried on Wednesday, the 28th ult., at the Warwick assizes, before 
Mr. Baron Alderson, and a special jury. The circumstances under 
which the action arose are fresh in public recollection. Inthe month 
of September last year, a Hungarian lady, styling herself the Baro- 
ness Von Beck, visited Birmingham, and was accompanied by the plain- 
tiff, who acted as her secretary. The parties took up their residence 
at the Clarendon Hotel. They were subsequently invited by Mr. Hen- 
ry Tyndall, a solicitor in Birmingham, to take up their residence at his 
house, Madame Von Beck being at the time in ill health. In conse- 
quence of circumstances which afterwards transpired, the lady and 
her secretary were taken into custody by the police at Mr. Tyndall’s 
house, on the night of the 30th August, and lodged in the borough pri- 
son. As they were being brought up jor examination before the magis- 
trates on the following morning, Madame Von Beck died. The magis- 
trates were then informed of the circumstances under which the pros- 
ecution had been commenced, and the charge not being pressed, Mr. 
Derra was discharged. It was to recover damages for this ‘‘ false and 
malicious” taking into custody and imprisonment, ‘‘ without reasona- 
ble and probable cause,” that the action had been brought. Neither 
the warrant upon which the plaintiff was apprehended, nor the speci- 
fic charge which was made against him, were forthcoming, andthe 
judge ordered @ non-suit. He said—‘‘It is very unfortunate, but you 
must call the plaintiff; at the same time , very much regret this. [ 
think it has been a very wrong and very rash proceeding against this 
young gentleman, because I do not think there was any reasonable 
ground for supposing that he had anything to do with the Baroness 
Von Beck that was wrong, even supposing she was doing any thing 
wrong herself, about which I say nothing, although I am dis to 
think she was not. I very much regret this, gentlemen.” The plain- 
tiff was then non-snited. 

In connection with this notorious case, the Times and other papers 
are very severe upon the acquitted defendants, and upon the presumed 
state of Englishlaw. The letter below, from the legal adviser of the 
parties above-named, has however appeared in print. It is addressed 
to the Editor ef the Examiner. 

It is obvious that the accidental and sad death of the woman in ques 
tion greatly influenced the press, and the public mind. 


Sir,—As you gave insertion last Saturday, to a letter from Cor:tant 





Derra, asking attention to his trial, I now request at your hand.—in 


406 


She Albion. 





—_— - 


August 21 





_——_——— 


the name of fair play and common justice—the insertion of the follow- 


ing in your paper of next Saturday. fi 

Sn the 30th August, 151, the imposture practised by a person call- 
ing herself ‘* Baroness Von Beck,” was conclusively established at 
Birmingham. The press, with the facts before it, noticed the proved 
imposture—neither the Times nor any other journal, doing other than 
approve the exposure, and not one voice being raised in disapprobation 
of the proceedings. Nothing has happened since, except that the pub- 
lic and the press have forgotten the evidence of facts at that time 

blished. But certain private objects were to be gained by bolster- 

g up the imposition. It has been attempted. Among other things, 
an action was commenced against certain most honourable gentlemen. 
The inevitable result (in failure) being foreseen by those who took this 
step, it was sought to prejudice the public mind by bringing an er 
parte and untrue case before the House of Lords, pending the trial of 
this action Though the course of justice was thus allowed, by the 
House of Lords (strangely enough,) to be interfered with, however, 
the action has altogether failed. The plaintiff has broken down, and 
been non suited. but this very circumstance has prevented the defen- 
dants from bringing the true facts of this case before the public. I 
beg, therefore, to state that I and others attended that trial prepared 
with complete evidence, which would have left it impossible for any 
man of honesty or common sense to pretend to doubt the propriety of 
the proceedings taken to expose the imposture practised by the person 
calling herself the Baroness Von Beck. 

I make no remark on Constant Derra or his conduct. He has, I 
have always believed, been the mere tool of others. But those whose 
sentimental sympathies have been aroused, may derive consolation 
from the fact, that the lady personated—the actual Baroness Von Beck, 
whose name, family, and rank, the impostor assumed—is innocent of 
all wrong or suffering in this matter; and is now, (or was 4 very 
short time ago) alive and well in Hungary, alike honourable by birth, 

ition, and character. Of this, the evidence is in my possession.— 
am yours, ag eee J. Tovimin SMITH. 
London, 29th July, 1852. I 

P.8 —Since the above letter was written and posted, I have receiv- 
ed, by a coincidence sufficiently remarkable, a letter from the Conti- 
nent, containing the last remaining links in the evidence, as to the real 
Baroness Von Beck. I am formally authorised by my distinguished 
correspondent (who is a yee of the Hungarian Church) to publish 
the following. The full details of names and personal residence, &c., 
are in my possession. It must be stated that the imposter Racidula 
expressly put herself forth as ‘ born Horeczky.” 

“T authorize you to declare, in my name, to whomsoever it may concern, that 
the pretence of the upholders of the late Racidula is forced and false; that there 
is not, and never has been, any other Baroness Beck, born Horeczky, than the two 
above named Baronesses, [wives of two brothers,] and both of which ladies are 
still living.” 

Thus ends one of the most extraordinary attempts at imposture of 
modern times ; an attempt wickedly sought to be bolstered up after 
the imposture had been conclusively demonstrated in an open court 
of justice ; and still further, though most clumsily and with its just 
results, attempted to be bolstered up at Warwick yesterday. This re- 
sult, and the facts I now publish, will be a lesson to all men not to be 
deterred from the path of duty and the exposure of wrong, although 
for a time even the public press shall have been misled into treating 
as genuine that which isin reality the most barefaced imposture and 


fraud. J. Toutmin SMiruH. 
July 29th, 1852. 


Tue Kon-1-Noor Cur anp Come AGAIN.—Everybody knows that 
“All that Glitters is not Gold, and it had been suspected by some 
that the reverse of the proverb may be true, and that a diamond which 
will not sparkle may, after all, be no diamond. The Mountain of Light 
behaved so obstinately during the Great Exhibition as to have worn a 
gloom which nothing could dispel; and it seems since to have struck 
the parties interested, that a precious stone which can shine and 
won’t shine, ought to be made to shine, even though a painful operation 
should be requisite. 

We hardly know how to describe the nature of the operation, unless 
we compare it to the removal of cataract from the Mountain, so as to 
bring out the eye of the Koh-i-Noor into a state of brilliancy. Nume- 


rous consultations were held over the case of this illustrious patient, 
and it was at length resolved that the Mountain should be taken to the 
operator—because, we presume, it was not convenient for the operator 
Previous to the removal of the patient several 
ossibility of performing the operation 


to go to the Mountain. 
opinions were taken as to the 
without a fatal result, and Professor Tennant was called in, who con- 
sulted with Mr. Mitchell; when, after considering the consequences 
involved in er of Diamond cut Diamond, these savants ulti- 
mately reported on the experiment. They thought the operation 
would be attended with serious danger to the patient’s side, and they 
refused to answer for the consequences of any lateral cutting; but, 
after looking at the gem on the right and left, they admitted there was 
something to be said on both sides. This was so unsatisfactory that the 
friends of the Koh-i-Noor determined on getting ‘* other advice,” and 


Messrs. Garrard, the silversmiths of Panton Street, were instructed to | 


‘** callin” any body they thought proper. They immediately sent to Am- 
sterdam for two Dutchmen, on the principle, perhaps, that when a diffi- 
cult process has to be performed, the exclamation, “‘ It I doit, ’ama 
Dutchman,” is a common form of declining the responsibility of under- 
taking it. 

The Dutchmen, with the characteristic audacity of their race, pro- 
nounced the operation possible; and, fortified by this opinion, the 
parties had, for the first time, the spirit and liberality to order the 
** requisite machinery,” consisting of ‘‘ a small steam-engine,” of from 
two to four-horse power—a force something between that of a Black- 
wall ’bus and an ordinary coal-waggon. The putting up of this trump- 
ery little machine on the premises ‘‘ under the direction of Mr. Joshua 
Field, of the firm of Maudslay, Field, and Son,” was, it seems, a most 
elaborate business, and excited the interest of no less a personage than 
F.M. the Duke of Wellington, who went backwards and forwards 
several times to see how it got on, just as we ourselves, in our very 
young days, would go to and fro several times to a neighbouring court 
to witness the progress made in the construction of a grotto on oyster 
day. As the culminating point of interest would of course be the in- 
troduction of the light in the latter case, so, in the former, the placing 
of the Mountain inthe machinery was the ceremony that chiefly 
attracted the Duke, who was ‘‘ received” on the occasion—and on the 
mat—by the Messrs. Garrard. 

The important operation was then commenced by placing the illus- 
trious patient on a bed of lead, to which it was carefully confined—lest 
it should wince, we suppose—and the Duke with his own hand placed 
the gem in the position necessary for cutting. A small portion of the 


bod 

could safely bear on one day, and the operation was discontinued, to 
be resumed at intervals for some months to come—the Dutch operators 
remaining in attendance on the patient during the whole period. We 
suppose it is absolutely necessary to make such a very long job of it, 
though it might occur to the economist to ask the question whether the 
Dutchmen might not just as well “‘ cut, and come again’’ should they 
be wanted ? 

After all this fuss had been made, and expense gone to, a discussion 
arose as to whether the patient really is itself after all—whether the 
Koh-i Noor is the Koh-i-Noor ?—a query that seems to us a little like 
taking off a man’s leg, and then proceeding to ask whether he is the 
individual in whose case amputation is required It is bad enough 
when a beadle thrashes the wrong boy, but it will be too bad if the 
savants, and the Dutchmen, and the Duke, have after all, got hold of 
the wrong diamond. 

The account of the operation on the Koh -i- Noor is varied by a short 
off hand allusion to a misfortune to Mr. Garrard, who “ fell through 
an aperture,” poor man, and broke his leg; but we hear nothing more 
of this, and the account of the operation on the Koh i-Noor is proceed- 
ed with. Mr. Garrard might, it seems, have been broken to pieces, 

and left to collect himself as he best could, without exciting one- 
hundredth part of the sympathy that would have been claimed by the 
tng for the Koh-i-noor if it had sustained the smallest possible 

As the operation on the Mountain of Light is to be a work of several 
months, we shall of course be favoured with a regular series of budle- 
tins, og hope we shall not be stigmatised as brutes wholly insen- 
sible to the beauties of the Koh-i Noor, if we admit that we shall hear 


with more pleasure of th : > 
favourable progress of ty se ple + Su = 


Tue Tours or THe Emperor or Ausrrra.—A correspondent at 
Vienna supplies the Paris Constitutionnel, the fultomiaat esosent of 
the excursions of the Emperor of Austria in different parts of his ter- 


was removed, but this was thought to be as much as the gem 


and by day, the Emperor never travels otherwise than in an open car- 
riage. The consequences is that his health can brave the severity of 
| the seasons—thirty degrees centigrade of heat as well as sixteen of 
/ecold. The journeys he is at present making in Hungary must be very 
| fatiguing, as the Hungarian roads are in this season as full of dust as 
| those of Provence. Add to that inconvenience the enthusiasm of gen 
| tlemen and peasants, who in all parts accompany the Emperor on 
| horseback, and form sometimes an escort of 3000 horsemen, and you 
| will have an exact idea of the fatigue of such travelling, when you 
| know that the Emperor can only support galloping. The suit of his 
| Majesty consists of 124 persons, and of 40 carriages or vans. In the 
| first carriage is the Emperor and his first aide de camp, Count Grune, 
| one of the bravest generals and one of the most distinguished men of 
the monarchy. In the others are the secretaries, the treasurers, and 
| the principal officers of the Imperial household. Then come the vebi- 
cles containing the baggage and provisions. The kitchen service, 
which, on account of the scant resources of certain districts in Hun- 
gary accompanies the Emperor, is in three divisions, which the prin- 
cipal inspector, a Frenchman of Tarascon, M. Martin, employs each 
day with so much intelligence, that the Emperor and his suit get, 
wherever they go, a complete dinner, accompanied by the most famous 
wines of France. ‘It often happens,” said M. Martin to me at Pesth,” 
that when my first division arrives at the place indicated for the meal, 
we have not anything at all ready—the fowls being pecking corn in 
the field, the sheep grazing in the meadows, and the calves feeding in 
the stables. But four hours after the tables are served, and our two 
services are ready with all the luxury of thecapital.” Every morning 
on startirg, every person, and the Emperor himself, receives in a tin 
box the day’s ration, consisting of cold meat, ham and pd/é, a bottle of 
Bordeaux and one of champagne. I having said that his Majesty's 
suit consists of 120 persons : judge from that of the importance of the cu- 
linary service. On arriving at any place, the Emperor, aiter having 
placed his toilette in order, takes his place at table, and afterwards 
receives deputations and the petitions of the peasants. The ceremo- 
nies are often prolonged to midnight. Francis Joseph never gives more 
than five hours to sleep; but it often happens in the course of the day 
that he causes all the doors and windows of the apartments he occupies 
to be closed, and throws himself on a sofa. Half an hour after he rises 
as fresh as if he had slept all night. An indefatigable worker, he does 
everything and sees everything by himself. In this young Sovereign 
of 21 there is the stuff of a great man.” 

A Frencuman Dorne Justice To ** THe Duxe.”—In the commen- 
tary on his campaigns, which he sketched at a later period, Napoleon 
assures us that his heart was inspired with the greatest joy, on learn- 
ing that Lord Wellington awaited him, and that in engaging with him 
he felt at length confident of victory. He returned exclaiming with 
jealous bitterness against the pretended ignorance of the English gene- 
ral, for daring to brave the army of Napoleon on the borders of a vast 
forest, which in the event of a reverse, offered only one road for his re- 
treat. We may credit the sincerity of Napoleon’s joy at having to 
fight only the isolated army of Wellington, instead of the Anglo allied 
army which he might have had to brave farther on before Brussels ; it 
was one last piece of good fortun> which the rapidity and boldness of 
the English general had prepared for him. But in the position of Wel- 
lington, the choice of Waterloo as a field of battle was a further mark 
of that genius, at once resolute, powerful and prudent, which has cha- 
racterised all the campaigns of this general in India, in Spain, and in 
Belgium 

As the principal general of the coalition, Wellington had two neces- 
sary points to combine in his tactics; to avoid falling back, for fear of 
uncovering and giving up Brussels, and finally to have to fight the 
greatest general of the most warlike army of moderntimes. In taking 
up & position on the eminences of the forest of Soignies, as the Thermo- 
pyle of Belgium, he accomplished this first duty. In fighting on the 
borders of a forest fortified on all its approaches, as well as by its own 
impenetrability, he had at once every pledge of victory, if victory were 
possible against Napoleon, and of a secure retreat, if defeat were inevi- 
table. He could contest from tree to tree, the immense woody space, 
inaccessible to the masses of the Emperor's cavalry and artillery. No 
other road than that of Brussels, which he occupied, could allow the 
French, if conquerors, to turn or surround him, and make prisoners of 
his defeated army. The formidable artillery which he possessed, by 
| defending this unique route from position to position, must give to his 
| army, even if vanquished, time to fall back, to re form and join the 

Prussians at the opposite side of the forest. Waterloo was, therefore, 
an admirable field of battle, at once offensive and defensive, for a gene- 
ral who never risked his fortune on a single throw of the dice. The 
event has demonstrated this; and it is to be regretted that Napoleon 
has not acknowledged it himself with a more disinterested feeling of 
| glory, and that he has obstinately devoted his understanding to prove 
| that his conqueror was unworthy of measuring himself with him. These 
| are the littlenesses of glory. Protestations do not alter events, or 
| change historical personages. We should look our fortune in the face, 
as well when it is severe, as when it is complaisant. Genius should do 
justice to genius, even in an adversary ; and defamation like this is not 
patriotism. It has neither exalted the one nor degraded the other.— 
Lamartine. 


An IDEA supPLIED TO MoLIERE.—A voyage in the east, by Adam 
| Olearius, mathematician to the Court of Schleswig-Holstein, printed 
in 1657, narrates an incident from which Moliére evidently derived 
the plot of the Medicin malgré lui. ‘In the time of Bovis Goudonoff, 
Grand Duke of Muscovy (died 1605,) a curious circumstance occurred 
which has been reported by Martin Baer, Protestant minister at Nar- 
va. The Grand Duke, a martyr to the gout, issued a proclamation 
—s great wealth and honours to any one, no matter how humble 

is condition might be, who should be able to relieve him from his suf- 
ferings. The wife of a peasant, who had just received a castigation 
from her husband conceived the idea of revenging herself by declaring 
that he possessed a certain remedy for the gout, but that he did not 
like his prince well enough to communicate the secret. The peasant 
was immediately summoned to court and interrogated, and as he de. 
nied having any knowledge of the remedy in question, he received a 
smart flogging, and was put in prison. In vain he protested that it 
was from malice that his wife had attributed to him the possession of 
the remedy. A more severe flagellation followed, and he was told to 
prepare to have his head cut off if he persisted in refusing to cure the 
Grand Dake. The poor peasant in despair, asked for fifteen days’ grace 
in order to have time to prepare the needful simples, which delay be- 
ing granted, ne sent a man to Czirbach, on the river Occa, to collect a 
waggon load of herbs, which are peculiarly large and fine in that dis- 
trict. With these he made a bath, after using which, the Grand 
Duke fortunately found himself greatly relieved. Thereupon the bas- 
tinado was again administered as a punishment for his previous obsti- 
nacy: but on the other hand he was rewarded with a new coat, 200 

















ritories :—“ In winter and in summer, in rain and in dust, by night 





rubles, and eighteen serfs for himself an? his descendants in perpetu- 
ity. At the same time he was forbidden under the severest penalties, 
to execute any revenge upon his wife. Iam assured that this couple 
have since lived together in perfect harmony.” The book of Olearius 
had passed through several editions, and had excited considerable sen- 
sation in Europe before the year 1666, when Moliére brought out the 
Medecin malgré lui. 
—_—__ a 
FuNeRAL or MarsHat Excenmans —The funeral ceremony of 
Marshal Excelmans took place this day. Eleven o'clock was the hour 
mentioned in the cards of invitation sent to the numerons friends of 
the deceased for the departure of the hearse from the Grand Chancel. 
lerie of the Legion of Honour, which was his official residence. Pre. 
cisely at that hour the cortége opened; a squadron of Guides, a batta- 
lion of the 6th Regiment of Infantry, preceded by its band, moved in 
front. A mourning coach, with the clergy of St. Thomas d’Aquin, was 
immediately followed by the hearse, drawn by six horses, covered over 
with black cloth, adorned with silver lace, and emroidered with silver 
stars ; the pall was held by General Magnan and three other general 
officers. Three mourners arrayed in black cloaks, carried, on rich yel- 
vet cushions, the baton of the Marshal, his coronet as Count, and his 
various decorations. Then came his white charger covered over with 
black crape, also sprinkled with silver stars ; the saddle and the hous. 
ings of crimson velvetedged with gold lace ; the beautiful animal itself 
was led by two soldiers, a guide anda lancer. Captain Excelmans, 
the eldest son of the deceased, followed immediately after. He wag 
dressed in naval uniform, which was partially concealed under a black 
cloak. A crowd of dignitaries of the highest rank, in full costume, 
civil and military, Senators, Councillors of Stace, Generals, Deputies, 
&c., walked after. Not the lest interesting part of the spectacle were 
the old soldiers of the Empire, wearing the uniform of the period, and 
which is so familiar to every one. The most remarkable of these was 
@ gigantic cuirassier, who, though he caunot count less than 70 years, 
stands still erect and robust, as if he had not passed the prime of man- 
hood. A great number of persons, dressed in deep mourning, private 
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A Fountain or Honourn.—We read in the Dr ecit,— 
may remember the history of the famous impostor w 
himself to pedis sg hogy de Ste. Helene, and 
with such perfection that Louis XVIII , keen as he was, w i 
by him. The police have just laid hands on an adventenen, ee 
mised, if allowed to go on, to equal the high deeds of Cogniard This 
individual pretended to be the last scion of the illustrious famil of 
Gonzague. He called himself Duke of Mantua, Prince of the oe A 
Empire, Officer of the Legion of Honour, Grand Officer of the Order of 
Stanislaus, Knight of the Order of Military Valour of Poland Grand 
Master of the Order of the Redemption, Lieutenant of the Grand Mas 
ter of the Supreme Order of the Four Emperors of Germany, Protector 
of the Orders of Merit of Prussia and of the Licn of Holstein, &o In 
1845 the pretended Prince de Gonzague lived at Paris in great style 
and was received by high personages, to whom he had exhibited papers 
which left them no doubt of the quality which be assumed. Under the 
last reign he solicited the title of general in the service of France, and 
for some time it was in contemplation to appoint him Colonel of the 
Foreign Legion. Meanwhile he obtained his entries at Court. How. 
ever, it was discovered that under the name of Count Manizouski, 9 
Polish refugee, the soi-disant Duke of Mantua received an allowance 
from the French Government. That discovery brought disgrace on him 
and he thought it prudent to remain in the shade. A few days back 
a brilliant equipage drew up before the grand entrance of the Elysee 
From it alighted a gentleman covered with orders, who declared his 
name to be the Prince de Gonzague, and asked to see the Prince Presi- 
dent on the instant. General Roguet, feeling some suspicion from the 
tone and manner of the stranger, replied that the Chief of the State 
could not at that moment receive any one; he would, however, take 
care to mention to him the visit thus made. As soon as the visitor had 
withdrawn the General sent to the Prefecture of Police to ask for in- 
formation concerning him. An inquiry was at once instituted, and the 
result was that a warrant was issued against him. A perquisition 
having been made on Wednesday at his apartment, in the rue Montabor, 
a discovery was made of the means by which the sham Prince de Gon- 
zague supplied the expense of his luxurious existence. He had taken 
on himself the right to confer all the orders mentioned above. for which 
he caused large sums to be paid. It was thus that he decorated with 
three crosses, for a considerable sum, an engineer of the Place de la 
Bastille, who had acquireda large fortune in manufacturing machinery. 
The illustrious dignitary did not confine himself to selling titles and 
crosses to honourable persons; he gave them also to individuals who 
had been disgraced by judicial condemations. He had metamorphosed 
into a baron another adventurer whe had been liberated from the pri- 
son Mazas, and who, by his assurance, succeeded in making a number 
of dupes. Itis supposed that it is by the aid of papers purloined from 
the succession of the Gonzague family, of which no member now exists, 
that the adventurer who has just been arrested was able for fifteen 
years to abuse the public credulity. His trial will, without doubt, bring 
to light many curious facts.” 


friends of the deceased, followed ; and the rear was clos 
ment of infantry and a squadron of lancers.— Paris lett 
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ByLauGu-HALuL.—One of the wonders of the modern world may be 
seen near East Dere ham, in Norfolk, in what afew years back was only 
a turnipfield. This is, a house nearly as big as Bridgewater-house, in 
the Green Park; and not unlike it in look, being built of stone from 
Anstone, the same sort as the new Houses of Parliament, and lke the 
houses, too, in respect that the work upon it has been done, and is 
doing, ‘‘ regardless of expense.” This wonder in the Norfolk maps is 
written Bylaugh-hall, but pronounced Beloe hall, and the architects 
are Messrs. Barry and Banks, Mr. Barry being the son of Sir Charles. 
As yet there is no approach to the house, and the traveller is directed 
to it only by its sudden appearance among lanes traversed by turnip- 
carts and harvest-waggons. It makes, however, a stately appearance, 
and when we saw it a few weeks back, it was under the hands of 100 
workmen including the Messrs. Piper, the well known contractors, and 
Mr. Sang and his troop of German decorators. A more comfortable 
house it would be difficult to imagine; neither Holkham nor Hcughton, 
those Norfolk wonders, can conipare with it for either appearance or 
comfort. It is large enough to have sheltered Queen Elizabeth and her 
court on one of her northern progresses, and is quite capable of accom- 


| modating Queen Victoria on her way to Norwich or to King’s Lynn — 


But the wonder of Bylaugh hall has yet to be told. This noble build- 
iag carries a remarkable inscription in large letters on the masonry 
immediately above the principal entrance; we could hardly believe 
our eyes when we read, ‘* Ex jussu Curie Cancel/larie!’ Bylaugh 
Hall, it appears, is being erected by order of the Court of Chancery 
(think of that Mr. Dickens, in your Jarndyce case!), out of the funds 
of the Loomb family accumulated in the hands of the accountant to the 
court. The estate, it is said, is worth £17,000 a-year; and the Mr. 
Loomb for whom it is built is an elderly gentleman, in an infirm state 
of health, and therefore never likely toinhabit it. Little did the Loombs 
of the last century foresee what was “ looming” in the future, and that 
the hall in which future Loombs were to reside should carry upon it an 
inscription the most remarkable, we believe, to be found on any build- 
ing, public or private. Let us add, that Messrs. Barry and Bankes 
have done justice tov the Court of Chancery, and that Bylaugh Hall, 
though a little overdone with sugar-loaves in stone, is a more than 
creditable example of a modern English mansion.— Atheneum. 


ForGING ONE’s OWN CHaAtns —The first stone of the new buildings 
of the Louvre, which has just been laid, bears an inscription to the 
effect that it has been laid by the Comte de Casabianca. What is 
hidden from men is confided to the earth! It was so with the secret of 
Midas. On Sunday last, this first stone was laid. The ceremony was 
marked by no incident. M. de Casabianca made the only speech, in 
which the following passage was remarked :—** You know the destina- 
tion of the buildings whose foundations we are laying. The same ¢"- 
ceinte in destined to contain the residence of the Chief of the State, 
three Ministries, the telegraphs, the national printing office, and an 
imposing military force” Thus the most ‘active and most energetic 
forces of the Government will be concentrated in the hands of the man 
to whom France has, by an unanimous vote, confided the trust of her 
destinies, and who, watching ceaselessly for her repose and for her pros- 
perity, will be able to transmit in an instant to the utmost remote pro- 
vinces the expression of his sovereign will, This address raises Bona- 
parte at once to the rank of Sovereign. France is henceforth nothing. 
She is asleep. It is Bonaparte who watches for her. France is 00 
longer Sovereign. Bonaparte is Sovereign in her place. 

You see it is always the same fixed thought in different guises. As 
to the concentration in the Tuileries of the seat of government, the 
ministries, the telegraph, and the national printing office. this idea is 
stolen from M. Emile de Girardin, who, as long ago as 1838, drew up 
a plan of reconstruction of the Tuileries for the purpose. In 1848, M. 
de Girardin lost no time in showing this plan to M. Persigny and to 
Louis Bonaparte, and in expatiating on its importance. The latter 
find a malicious pleasure, no doubt, in now adopting the plan, the 
more so, that such a concentration at the Tuileries of all the springs 
of administration becomes a very formidable instrument of despotism. 
M. de Girardin unwittingly forged a whip to scourge his own cuuntry: 
—Ibid. 

Errects or CHeap Justice.—The effects of the county courts are 
not more remarkable in the dimunition of the number of cases in West- 
minster Hall, than in the dimunition of the number of inmates in the 
Queen’s Bench Prison. Till the operation of the County Court’s Act, 
the average number of prisoners was upwards of three hundred: at 
present there is scarcely a third of that number, anda full half of these 
have been in confinement from a period antecedent to the passing of the 
Act referred to. One man has been in prison for the space of forty 
years. He entered a hale and strong man of 35; he is now in his do- 
tage. Two have been there for thirty one years; four for twenty 
years, and aconsiderable number for upwards of ten years. Every 
advance made by our Legislature in providing cheap justice for _ 
people must necessarily have the effect of diminishing the number 0 
prisoners for debt all over the kingdom. Not unfrequently, persons 
have been kept in confinement for many years for the mere costs In 4n 
action, irrespective of the alleged debt altogether, as for exam ple in & 
case where the judge had ordered that each party should pay his it 
costs, Cheap justice will render such cises rare, it being more ram 
to run up 2 large bill of costs for proceedings in the county court — 
in the superior ones. A reform in the Court of Chancery will also | : 
the effect of diminishing the number of prisoners in the Queen's “ 
Many of the Chancery prisoners are committed for contempt Lo obo 
they may have chanced not to appear to some summons at the a 8 oa 
or Registrar’s Office, or otherwise, as the case may be payee t _. 
gress of the suite, which may have been prolonged to a te "7 ne 
tion. The costs connected with such contempts are enermene. = be 
proceedings in the cause had been more speedy, no contemp 
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pape of non-attendance would have been committed, and the poor liti- 
, would not have been put in confinement for a debt wholly irre. 
eective of and apart from the costs in the suit —London paper, July 28. 





eTapLe Gas.—Among the new undertakings lately brought for- 

eek nae called the Vegetable Gas-light Company. Its object is to 
‘ntroduce the patent of an inventor who is stated to have fully suc- 
rv ded in perfecting an apparatus and concocting an oil by which gas 
pry greater purity and brilliancy than that obtained from coal 
po: be generated in small quantities suitable for private houses, public 
puildings, lighthouses, steam sbips, &c. _Its cost is represented to be 
relatively below that of common gas, while the trouble of its prepara- 
tion is less than that required for ordinary oil-lamps For some months 
ast the process has been in use at Eton College, the Harrow Railway 
Potion, the town of Blackpool, and other places, and certificates are 
iven of the satisfaction ithas afforded. A letter from Sir J. Herschel, 
the Master of the Mint, is also published, stating that from an exami- 
nation of the apparatus he has been led to the conclusion that it has 
accomplished the practical solusion of the problem of gas-lighting ona 
small scale without the unpleasant accompaniments of the existing and 
method. In addition to this, other testimonials are given ap- 


er : , 
ee of a satisfactory character, and, if the personal investiga- 
| ee of those who may be disposed to enter into the enterprise 


should confirm the expectations thus raised, both as regards prac- 
ticability and cost, there will be reason to hope for some genera and 
rapid changes in the practice of interior illuminations. The capital 
proposed is £100,000, and the board of directors is respectably consti- 
tuted. There are, however, several points of detail omitted from the 

rospectus, which will occur to those who read it, and upon which they 
can properly satisfy themselves only by direct inquiry.—T'imes, July 29. 





Tue TORNADO THAT sUNK THE “ Taney.”—The Master of the 
Light Ship lying off Sandy Hook has made public the subjoined curious 
particulars, through the columns of the Courier and Enquirer. 

Having seen in the papers an account of the remarkable vein of wind 
which caused the upsetting of the cutter Taney, also an account of its 
limited course, I am prompted to acquaint you with what we saw on 
board the Light Ship off Sandy Hook. On the noon of that day, between 
one and two o'clock, we experienced a very heavy squall from the N. 
W., attended with thunder, lightning, and hail—the smallest of the 
stones as large as pigeons’ eggs; but previous to the squall’s striking 
the ship, we observed a singular appearance of something rising sud- 
denly on the shore like a heavy explosion of gunpowder ; it immediate- 
ly took @ rapid course towards SSE , and continued to travel with great 
yelocity for about one mile, when it reached the water and disappeared 
rom view. ; 

My first impression was, that the lightning had struck and set fire to 
the bushes: but when [ saw it travel with such velocity, c.rrying, 
(as it must have done) the sand with it, having the appearance of a 
train of cars with the smoke of an engine under full speed, or a heavy 
cloud of dust driven before a fierce wind, there no longer remained any 
doubt on my mind of its being a tornado. The squall soon after struck 
the ship with great fury, and continued to blow for about the space oi 
twenty five minutes, attended with incessant thunder and lightning 
and hail. After the squall had passed away, the water arourd us was 
literally strewn with newly broken off branches and bushes ‘hat must 
have been brought in the air a distance of more than six mites, that 
being the nearest we are to any part of the shore. The steamer Jacob 
Bell lay astern of us during the squall, and Capt Hoyt and Mr. Curtis, 
the engineer, Lot only witnessed the above, but actually picked up se- 
veral of the branches, and I believe took them to the city. 





M. Cuaussen’s Frax Uorron.—A parliamentary paper, containing 
the report from Sir Robert Kane, the director of the museum for the 
production of flax cotton, states that, on the 19th of September, experi 
ments were made at Mr. Dargan’s works, Kildennan, in the prepara- 
tion of flax cotton on a large scale. The experiments were of two 
kinds. ‘The first was as to the direct preparation of flax cotton from 
flax straw, in which the separation and cleansing of the fibre from the 
refuse part of the stalk was made a part of the process, and this was 
not by any means satisfactorily done. The second was as to the conver- 
sion of tow or low priced flax into flax-cotton; and although in this mater- 
ia’ the fibre has already been prepared and cleaned by the previous dress 
ings, the product obtained did not approach in fineness of texture, uni- 
frmity of structure, or cleanness of mass to the quality of specimeas of 
flax-cotton that are usually exhibited by M. Claussen’s agents. Under 
these circumstances, Sir Robert Kane considers the trials ‘‘ to have 
been in so far negative as the agents acting for M. Claussen found it 
impossible to produce satisfactory results in those works which they had 
themselves selected, and where they had been working previously.” 
M. Claussen’s agents complained that the machinery was defective; 
and, when the trials had been concluded and found unsatisfactory, a 
letter was received from M. Claussen, declining to be responsible for 
the results, and stating that he would prefer that the inquiry should 
be conducted at some works he had erected at Stepney Green, near 
London. 

Borritep Fruirs—More Corp Comrortr —It appears from the re- 

port of the Analytical Sanitary Commission, published in the Lancet 
last week, that the public cannot be too cautious in the purchase of 
their bottled fruits, preserves, &c, inasmuch as manufacturers, in order 
to please one taste only, that of sight, are in the habit of using a pre- 
paration of copperin order to improve (?) the colour of the articles they 
sell, and thus sacrifice flavour, quality, and even safety. It appears 
that bottled fruits, &c., purchased at the houses of some of our first 
west end tradesmen, contained a considerable quantity of copper, which 
could be readily detected by placing a smooth, well polished rod of iron 
in a vessel containing about three ounces of the fluid in which the fruit 
or vegetable is preserved; the acidity in which should be previously 
increased by the addition of about three drops of strong nitric acid. 
On removing the iron rod from the test tube, it will be found coated 
from top to bottom with a continuous and bright coating of copper; if 
the amount of copper in the suspected article was less, the rod would 
be found only partially covered. Other and finer tests are used where 
the quantity is inconsiderable. The report then publishes the names 
of the vendors of the adulterated articles, ani the name of only one 
firm whose fruits and vegetables were ascertained to be free from cop- 
per, with the exception of greengages, which contains a trace only of 
the poison. The report concludes by an expression of regret that the 
commissioners were unable to have their paper ready before, as it might 
probably have deterred persons from using so freely such a poisonous 
ingredient as copper in the preservation of fruits, Xe. 








Iron ARcHITECTURE.—Some years ago, a work appeared developing 
the theory of an entirely new system of architecture, of which the ele- 
ments are to be, not stone and timber, bricks and mortar, but iron, 
$a'e, glass, porcelain, &c. Theauthor, Mr. W. Vose Pickett, contem- 
plates nothing less than a complete revolution in our present principles 
and materials of construction; for him there ‘* looms in the future” not 
merely an isolated ‘‘ Crystal Palace” here and there, but whole metal 
lie Streets and cities. ‘Ihe church, the shop, the mansion, the model 
lodging-house, the cottage—all equally are to be made of wrought iron, 
‘0 conjunction with slate and other materials such as those named above. 
ame Mr. Pickett had, as an architect, conceived and elaborated his 
‘ te on grounds of fine art, he became acquainted with a patent 

ken out by Mr. George for practical purposes of construction in simi 
Fs materials,—providing for all the jointings being made upon the 
pe ey principle, and for insuring a pressure of superincumbent 
—— outwards in lieu of vertical pressure. Both gentlemen are, we 
wae now working in combination to bring their plans before the 
enn chief advantages urged in its behalf are those of cheapness, clean- 
meee from vermin, durability without the need of repair, 
pe ility, (allowing special scope for exportation of houses of this 
ta Tuction to the Colonies, &c.) and economy of space; the thickness 
i e walls—although in all cases to be formed of double plates with 
- aterval of space between-—being but of inches where feet are now 

metimes required.— London paper. 





the RTORIAL ConversazionE—On Wednesday evening, the 28th ult., 
ora xhibition rooms of the Royal Academy were brilliantly lighted up 
es grand reception, given by the President and Council, to a nume- 
ie 8 seembly of artists, amateurs, and connoisseurs of the metropo- 
short sere 1500 invitations were issued, and the attendance fell little 
grand. that number. The effect of the fine suite of rooms with the 
fore Stair-case and hall gorgeously lighted up and crowded with vis- 
ma niet ® great number of elegantly dressed ladies, was truly 
me cent. His Grace the Duke of Wellington arrived about ten, 
e ~ mene about an hour—going attentively over the pictures of 
*rent rooms, accompanied by the President and Mr. Hardwick, 











R. A. Among the Royal Academicians present, were Sir Charles Bar- 
ry, Sir Edwin Landseer, Sir Richard Westmacott, Sir William Ross, 
Messrs Herbert, Baily, Mulready, Creswick, Leslie, Knight, Roberts, 
Marshall, &c. The greater number of the Associates were present, 
and most of the exhibitors this season. The urbanity of the accom- 
plished President, Sir Charles Eastlake, was well seconded by Mr. 
Knight’s ready attention as secretary. Both gentlemen must congra- 
tulate themselves on the success which has attended this, their second 
annual réunion. 

Tue Corx Brocue.—Of the Corkonian “ brogue,” we do not well 
know what to say.—We were going to remark that it was a delicate 
subject, but remembering how strong it is, we correct ourselves. But 
on the present occasion we are not going to tax it, though perhaps the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might, as it is thick enough to bear any 
tariff he might impose. The first time it is heard in its native teetotal 
force; it is as surprising as a railway whistle raised to hurricane power 
trying to scream down a saw-mill at full work. The main peculiarity 
is the cross produced between its high key note, jarring suddenly on 
its broad basso intonations. There is a vivacity and squeakily violent 
rapidity of utterance common to the Corkonians, which enhances the 
peculiarity of the brogue. 

But the brogue can be got rid of. Some naturalists assert that when 
a stranger marries a Cork girl, before the honeymoon is half over, the 
brogue is completely kissed off—a fact in “ natural magic” which seve- 
ral blue-stockings at Cork are ready to demonstrate to any of the scep- 
tical professors in the (miscalled) “godless.” For our part, we think 
there is much fun and fury in the sound.— Dublin University Mag. 








ExrraorpInAryY Discovery.—PerPretuaL Licut.—A most cu- 
rious and interesting discovery has just been made at Langres, France, 
which we have no doubt will cause a searching scientific inquiry as to 
the material and properties of the eee burning lamps, said to 
have been in use by the ancients. orkmen were recently excavating 
for a foundation for a new building, in a debris, evidently the remains 
of a Gallo-Roman erection, when they came to the roof of an under- 
ground sort of cave, which time had rendered almost of metallic hard- 
ness. An opening was, however, effected, when one of the workmen 
instantly exclaimed that there was a light at the bottom of the cavern. 
The parties present entered, when they found a bronze sepulchral lamp 
of remarkable workmanship suspended from the roof by chains of the 
same metal. It was entirely filled with a combustible substance, which 
did not appear to have diminished, although the probability is the com- 
bustion has been going on for ages. The discovery will, we trust, throw 
some light on a question which has caused so many disputes among 
learned antiquaries, although it is stated that one was discovered at 
Viterbo in 1540, from which, however, no fresh information was afford- 
ed on the subject. 

A SLIGHT BUT INCONVENIENT MIsTAKE —On Saturday, the 31st 
ult., the captain of a schooner belonging to Larne, in the county of 
Antrim, Ireland, which was anchored all the previous night outside 
that port waiting for the tide, while hauling in his kedge anchor, found 
he had caught What appeared to him to be a four-inch hempen hawser. 
His crew hauled both ways, but not coming to an end, they cut the 
rope, and pulled away seaward until they had on board about four hun- 
dred yards of what they considered a fine new cable. They then cut it 
a second time, keeping the bight on board; and setting to work afresh 
they hauled in 72 yards more, still without coming at the end of the 
rope. The captain cut through a third time, and, with his supposed 
hempen prize bore away for Larne, where he arrived in the course of 
the same day. It was then discovered that the supposed hawser was 
nothing more nor less than a large portion of the hempen cable which 
encased the electric wire of the Irish Telegraph Company, and which 
was but a few days ago laid down between Portpatrick and Donaghadee 
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PROBLEM No, 193. 
BLACK. 


























WHITE, 
+ White to play and checkmate in three moves, 





To CorREsPONDENTS.—A. D. The position which you enclose (above printed) 
will adinit of solution in ¢hree moves. It is not difficuit but is certainly pretty, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 192. 
White. Black. 


1. Qto RS ch. | R [from Q7] to Q 6. 
2. B tks R dis. check. | Biksk |best] 
8. B to K B. dis. ch. | KtoR5 [best]. 
4. Qto K7ch. ] B interposes, 
5. Qtke Bch | K moves. 
6. Qto Kt6 ch. K moves. 
7. Qto R 6 checkmate. 
eH 


THE Next Empress oF FRANCE—PERHAPS.—The Dowager Grand 
Duchess Stephanie, of Baden, was the eldest daughter of the last Count 
de Beauharnais, a member of the family of the Empress Josephine’s 
first husband, and adopted as such by Napoleon. She was married in 
1806 to the Grand Duke of Baden, who became in consequence one of 
the German Princes most devoted to the influence of France in the Con- 
federation of the Riine. It is to a granddaughter of the Grand Duches 
Stephanie that the matrimoniil views of Louis Napoleon have been 
turned ; for her eldest daughter married Gustavus, Prince of Wasa, son 
of Gustavus IV., ex-King of Sweden, and the issue of this marriage is 
now the Princess Caroline of Wasa, a young lady of whom report speaks 
most favourably, and who will complete her 19th year on the 5th 
August next. She is consequently related to Louis Napoleon by the 
Beauharnais family, and descended by her father’s side from the le+ 
gitimate, though now dethroned, Royal family of Sweden. The Prince 
of Wasa, her father, commands a regiment in the Austrian service ; but 
the family is connected by its intermarriages with several of the reign- 
ing houses of Europe. 

Gas 1n Rome.—A letter from Rome says—It has been decided by 
the municipality and government of Rome to light that capital with 
gas. A gentleman, for some years in the active direction of a London 
gas company, has arrived in Paris on his return to England, with the 
definitive ratification of the contract. The site chosen for the works is 
& spot of universal interest ; the Roman Gas Company having purchased 
of the Marquis de Buffalo the freehold of the large space of ground 
(nearly four acres)on which the Circus Maximus was founded, well 
known to every antiquarian as the scene of the Sabine rape, and to 
many of our readers its history is familiar as being founded 235 years 
before the Christian era by Tarquinius Priscus, rebuilt with great 
splendour by Julius Cesar, decorated and enlarged by Constantine, so 
that its porticos alone accommodated 150,000 spectators ; the stately 
ruins of the palace of the C:esars still form its background ; on its left 
is the celerated Cloaca Maxima, one of the few imperishable monu. 
ments of ancient Rome, and one of the most wonderful monuments in 
the world, the solidity of its architecture having been tested by 24 cen- 
turies. This spacious area was decided upon, owing to its proximity to 
the Tiber, by Mr. Shepherd, the engineer of the company. 








Bap News rrom MAvDEIRA—Disastrous accounts are received of the 
future prospects of Madeira. It seems not improbable that the cele- 


brated wine of Madeira will be a matter of history. A bli 

sort has entirely destroyed the vintage for this peer, and A tikely 
to destroy the vives themselves. It appears in the shape of a thic 
Mn gy ad nen a covene the clusters of grapes. The in- 

morialized t Y 
mitted to cultivate tobacco — Gute. Oe ~~ eeaghaialeas 
& ee . the a remarks on this subject. 
§ our accounts from Madeira, Italy, Sicily, various parts of F 

and the neighbourhood of Lisbon, seontien the appenniins ofa Pera 
in the grape, called by some “+ Mangra,” by others “ Oidium,” which at 
first appears like small dust on the green berry, causing the fruit to 
burst and ultimat«ly to become putrid—and as something similar has 
affected the currants in the islands of the Levant, it has occurred to 
me that if this were stated in your “ world known” journal some of 
your scientific readers might be able to trace the potato disease and the 
one mentioned above to one and the self same origin. 


A Famiry Puzzie.—A boy at Norwich is liter i 

father! It is in this wise :—There was a wilow re Reed wn | 
ter-in-law (Jane,) and a man (George) and his son (Henry.) The 
widow married the son. The daughter married the father. The widow 
was, therefore mother (in law) to her husband’s father and conse- 
quently grandmother to her own husband (Henry. ) By this husband 
she has had a son (David,) to whom she was great grandmother. Now 

as the son of @ great grandmother must be either a grandfather or 


grand-uncle, this boy (David i 
grandfather. vs ) was one or the other. He is his own 


Irish Peat Company.—On the 29th ult. the first a i 
of this company was held at the King’s Head tavern, Poultey James 
Macgregor, Esq »inthechair The report was of a most favourable 
description, it being stated that Mr. Scanlan, who had gone over to the 
works of the company, had succeeded in producing from the peat & pa- 
rafine applicable for the manufacture of candles, which would readil 
sell at 1s. per 1b. ; some volatile and fixed oils, valued at from 23 rey 
a gallon; and @ very valuable charcoal. After a long discussion, the 
report was adopted; call of £2 per share determined on, to bring the 

rofitable operation, an direc 
for their past serviows. % athe 2 cones ete 








Buyine Vores,—An estate, containing between 400 
of land, situate at Horfield, two ualles Trem Bristol, i parr tek 
we by a a Sir a Walmsley, and another anti-corn- 
aw leaguer, for the purpose of creating a th i 
West G seamibibebicn mm ° sncend 0s: Same fe 
If this item were recorded of the Conservatives, what a terrible fuss 
would be made about it! 





Misty Communication.—J. M. L.—Why preserve this ¢ i- 
lence? Your friends are agonised by your caubees. All earane to 
ascertain is whether it was done by your own hand, or was it the deed 
= proces pd pity’s ~% speak. Whocutit? Be candid and tell 
at once, and all may yet be well.—Sandie Hill.—Zi 
advertisement in the ** Times.” a 





METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
BROADWAY. : 
cy THE METROPOLITAN WILL BE COMPLETED and opened for the reception 
of company SEPTEMBER FIRST. 
Price of Board, Two Dollars per day. 
SIMEON LELAND & CO., Proprietors. 





LADY capab'le of teaching French, German, Mus'‘c, Drawin alin 
A t 0 neh, Ge ’ ¢, g aod Painting, wishes 
a situation in a Seminary or Private Family. Ss 96 gi 
Adarees ©. fl. Ofice of he Albina. amily. Satisfactory references can be given. 
ug. 14,—2t. 





OVERNESS.—A young lady whose education has been, complet ¥ 
G the instruction ofothers, under the first mastersin England, is pre sect Le 4 
enzagement either in a Private Family ora School in the United States. She can wader nw 
the entire care of her pupils in the various English branches. and also in French. italian, 
a = 7 with anste, Siemeg et Drawing. She can offer references in New 
ork, and may be communicated with by ressio ost paid 
ton, N. B. salary ,$#00 per annum . a 





EDWARD'S, SANDFORD & CO. 


OREIGN EXPRESS, in connection with Apams & Co.’s Great Ameri 
F 19 Wau Street, New York. E., 3. & Co. are prepared to transact he Cee 
branches of business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the 
world. The Coilection of Debts, Claims. Legacies, Dra'ts,&c, and the transaction, b 
efficient counse!, of the leading business conn -cted therewith. Drafts fu: nished, for large 4 








smal! suns, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingd 

Ireland. Letters of Credit issued in Fngiand, which are cashed lo ee Grlncloas tak me | 
the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Packages forwarded by every E whe 

Steamer and Insured at the lowest rates, and all private and confidentia! business transected 


with fidelity and dispatch, 
EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Streat, 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY. 

YHE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of a Pab ip! 
1 reference and circulation, with Reading and Ne sales at 
of Foreign and Domestic Newspapers and Periodicals are punciuall 

The collection is one of the largest in this 4 
addition of the best reading of the day. 

The terms, privileges, &c. will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 





ion Library, both for 
ere w liberal selection 
riodic y supplied. 

couatry, and is constantly increased by the 





SOCIETY LIBRARY, BROADWAY — 5 : 
tax. Apply to Mr. Forses, nied gl = uae Hate She Rake—ase lable to any 





SCOTT?S REPORT of FAL Ss NS, j i 
SS Secndway, ue cca iene Wiswruee” just published and for sale at No, 130 


Also, **THE CUTTER,” y : 
comm pines poy te fab being a work on Cutting, for Tailors, just published at the 


IMPORTANT BANKING DECISIONS. 


THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST, CONTAINS: 
I, The Metropolitan Bank Case of New York—Opinion of judge Parker. 
iy Fa wrermaes ey Bank, Ann Arbor—Opinion of the Supreme Court of Michi gan 
° 1@ Production ‘ _— i 7 
: me Fre a : — Past, Prese.t, and Prospective—with copiou 
IV. bgp mpeg: of Gold and Silver, and iis effects. From the French of M 





V. The Mont de Piete at Paris, and the Royal French Mint. By Sir F 
Va, menor of the Bank of British North America—List of all the foe aes oe ya New 
Ork. 


CS" The present Voiume will contain—I. A Manual for Notaries Public. IT 
sis of the Decisions of New York upon Banking, Bills of Exchan ie. Published wow 
ly, Five Dollars perannum, All orders tobe addressed, per weit ign ahs rapa 
J SMITH HOMANS, 50 Wall st., NewYork, 
ortil Washington st., Boston. 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORE Ss, 
NOW READY. 

MEN OF THE TIME; Or, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES.— 
tects, Artists, Composers, Demage gues, Divines, Dramatists, Sahaen tee 
Ministers, Monarchs, Novelists, Phitanhropists, Poets, Poliucians, Preachers, Savans. 
Statesmen, Travellers Voyagers, Warriors. in one volume, I2mo cloth, $1 50. : ¥ 

Containing nearly 900 Biographical Sketches. 

Ex'ract from a letier from the President ofthe United States to tne publisher— 

“Tem bappy to learn that you are =. this work = Itis precisely that kind of in- 
formation that every public and intelligent man desires to see, especially in reference to 
the distinguished men of Europe, but which L have fouad it extremely difficult to obtain.” 

AND ON AuGusT 235. 

THE MASTER BUILDER; Or Life at a Trade. By Day Kellogg Lee, author of Sum 

merfield ; or Lif? ona Farm.” One vol. 12mo. cloth. $1. 
Sepremser ', 

HAGAR; A Romance of,To-day. By Alice Carey, author of ‘“‘Clovernook.” ‘“ Lyra 

and other Poems” &c. 1 vol 12mo, 





SepreMBer 10, 


PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By Arsene Houssaye, author of “Men and 
Women of the 1$th Century.” 2 vols. l2mo. cleth. $250. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


I, HALLFECK’S POETICAL WORKS. Only complete edition, !2mo. $1. 
IL. KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. By H. W. Her- 
bert. «mo. e 
III. TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 75cents. 
IV. LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS. By Praed. $1. 
V. BRONCHITIS and Kindred Diseases. $1. 
VI. CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND. By Herbert. $1 25 
Vil. LYRA and other Poems. By A‘ice Carey. 75 cents. 
VIIL Isa: A Plgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro. $1. 
1X. LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. By Henry James. $1 25. 
X. TALES AND TRADITIONS OF BUNGARY (Pualszky:. 
XL M#N AND WOMEN OF THE XVi lira CENTURY [Houssuye]. 2 vols, $250 
Xi. THE BOOK OF BALLADs. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 75 cents, ° 
XII. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTLIsd CAVALIERS. $1. 
XIV. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. ry Rev. E. H.Chapin. 50 cents, § 
XV. WRIGHT’3 HISTORY OF SOKCERY AND MAGIC. gl 25. 
XVI, CLOVE RNOOK. Pea carey. . 
XVIL_ DREAMLAND BY DAYLIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 25, 
XVIII, LADIFS OF THE COVENANT. By Rev. J. Anderson. $1 25.4 
X.LX. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 8 vols., each $2.! 
In PREss: 


I ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS, By John Kenrick. 2 vols 

1l2mo. 50 cents, 

Il. CHEVALIFERS OF FRANCE. ByH. W. Herbert. 1vol. . 5. 

i MICHA UES OF Ba CRUSADES ale aac nee 8? 

1 a 7 t . > iw 7? +4 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 1 vol 8vo. ma enon. ae See 

V. bg dag ~ baa! COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY, By J. W. Redfield, M.D., 
vo, ustra 





Vl. THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. 1 vol 12m. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, Ciinton Hall. 
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75,000 VOLUMES) SOLD. 


C—O 

1. ogeet. By the Author of the Wide, Wide World, 16th edition, 2 vols. 1220, 

th, $i 75. 
by OS is a work indeed of uncom non interest ani abi‘ity.— B ston Traveller. * 

A examination of Q ieechy wil), we think, coavia 26 h +r ad nirers that is her} for- 
mer work, the aathor was bul o'uming her wia zs fora bo'der fligh', Ths sim>'e beauty, 
the deep interest erlivened by trae humour—tne unobtrasive, bat esraest spirit of piety 
and truth that pervades Q ieechy, com:nen i it to ail.—Literary World. 

It is easen'ial as a domestic story, with high mora! aim, ad shows capital powers of ob- 

, Barrative, skill and excelleat mmagement of dialozue. It is just the bork for 

an intelligent and exemplary family circle. The sympathies of old and young will be illi- 

and amusement be foind charmiagly blended with instruction —Home Journal. 

Her descriptions are fresh and fragrant of the scenes from which they draw their inspi- 

, The volume contains numerous gems of picturesque descriptions. The work cor- 
tainly exhidits a high order of talent. Imagination, enth isiasm and creative powers are 
— une. 

a Tae WIDE, WIDE WORLD: by El'zab 2th Wetherell. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $1 5. 
One of the mosi interesting books ever read. In some respects it is superior tv the Pil- 
Im’s Progress.—Newark Advertiser. 
Tue elements of its popzlarity are found in the gerial home scenes it describes, and in 

ths savour of cheerful piety which pervades it. The heart whose home is with tre domestic 

virtues, will fiod its sympathies stroagly awakeued aad its moral tone strengthened by 
perusal —Detroit Christian Herald,} : 
DOLLARS AND CENTS; by Amy Lathrop. 2 vols. 12mo cloth, $1 50 

“We like this work—there is somet sing original, differing from the common run of novels, 
about it. The writer dashes ahead in a free style, and manages to keep up the interest 
throughout.”—Cinzinnati Atlas, : - a’ 

“ Itdeserves even a wider popularity than either Queec»y or the Wide, Wide Worl 


—Phil. Bulletin. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 10 Park Place, 
and for sale by all Booksellers. 


4 





A NEW VOLUME OF 
APPLETON'S POPULAR LIBRARY,, BY THACKERAY, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY. } 


THE BOOK OF SNOBS, by William M. Thackeray, author of the “ Yellow Plush Pa- 
pers,” “The Paris Sketch Book,” “Vanity Fair,” &c. One vol. \6mo. Fancy cloth 50c. 

EXraact FROM THE ConTENTS.—T ‘e Soob Koyal; What Snobs admire; Great City 
Snobs; Un Military Snobs: On Clerical Snobs and Snobbishness; Oa University Snobs: 
On Literary Snobs; On Political Snobs; On Whig Snobs ; Oo Conservative Snobs ; On 
Radical Snobs; A little about Irish Snobs; Party-giving Snobs; Diniag-out Snobs; Disner - 
Gree Soe Continent is bery; English Saobs on the Contineat; Oa Country Saobs 

; Club Snobs. 

PreraTory RemRks —The necessity of a work on Snobs. demonstrated from history, 

and proved by felicitous i] ustrations—I[ am the individual destined to write that work. My 
announced in terms of great eloquence. I show that the world has been gradu- 

ally g itself for the work and themaN. Snobs are to be studied like other objects 
of natural science, and are a part of the Beautiful (with alarge RiLoweulen all classes, 

Recently published by the same author, uniform, THE YELLOW-PL‘/SH PAPERS. 
l vol. 16mo. 50 cents. 

THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK. 2vols. 16mo. $1.) . 

Mr. Thackeray’s rank as a novelist, and the best delineator of character since the time o 
Smollett and Fielding, is now fully ackno wledged.— Montreal ['ranscript. “ 
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** ONE OF THE BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON.” 


D. APPLETON & 00. 200 BROADWAY. ! 


Pablish on Thursday, a second revised edition of ADRIAN--A Romance. By G P.'R. 
Poy gee ot. B. Ficid, One handsome Volume, 12mo. Price 50 cents, paper cover; 75 
cents, cloth, 

 Itis ful’ ofdeep and n»ble thought, elegantly, nay classically expressed.”—Li'. World. 
aa It is well written, and many of tte scenes presented in a masterly manner.”—Newark 

ver . 
“ There is much fine writing in the book.”—Albany Argus. 
3 « sae story is both entertaining and suggestive, and will amply reward perusal.” Home 
ournal. 

** Adrian is one of the most readable novels of the day.”—Cour. and Enq. 

“ Abourding in passages of the most thrilling nature.” —Spirit of theTimes 

“Co ins many passages which might properly be quoted as beauties.” —South. Lit. Gaz. 

“Itisa story of merit. There is pleasing writing in its several sound reflections, and 
some vivid local painting."—London Examiner. 


D. APPLETON & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE BOOK OF SNO8S_ By Wm M-Thackeray. Neat vol. 16mo; fancy cloth, 50c. 

A JOURNEY TO KATMANDU; or, the Nepaulese Amovassador at. ome. By Law- 
rence Oliphant. 16mo. cloth, 5) cents 

A STEP FROM THE NEW WORLD TO THE OLD. With Thoughts on the Good 
and Eviiin Both. By Henry P. Tappan. 2vols L2mo. cloth, 60 cents. 








CHOICE BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY, by N. P. Willis, 12mo. $1 25. 
RURAL LETTERS. és ee “6 
PEOPLE I HAVE MET, “ 

LIFE HERE AND THERE, ss 

HURRYGRAPHS., “ 

HUGH PYN*SHURST by Donald MacLeod, 12mo. $1 25. 
BRACF’S HUNGARY, by Chas. Loring Brace, 12mo. $1 25. 
NAVAL LIFE by Lieut. W. F. Lynch, i2mo. $1. 
VAGGAMUNDO, by |, Essias Warren, i2imo. $:. 

CAPTAINS OF T4E OLD WORLD. by Henry W. Herbert, 12mo. $1 25. 
OLD GUARD OF NAPOLY®ON, by J. T. Headlay, L2mo. $1 25 
REEL IN A BOTTLE, by H.T Cheever, 12mo. $!. 
MAXWELL’S CZAR—his Court and People 12mo $! 


LIPE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
26 Cornhill, London. 
71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 48D 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY, 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $:3,500,v0Vu. 
AND (RPLUS $412,000. 

Lmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1888. 
“A Savincs Banc ror THE Wipow AnD THE Onpsan.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


NEW York. 
Fanning C. Tucker, 
Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Leander Starr. 


BALTIMORS, 
Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 


John J. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay, 
Samuel S. Howland, 
Aquila G. Stout, 


Jonathan Meredith 
Joha McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham 
E. A. Grattan, H. B.M. Consal 
William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 

Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
~ examiners, kc. can be had tree of charge. on ipplication at No. 87 Washington street, 

erse t of Agents, 

Par’ ofthe permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any sucharise| or otherwise. 

T days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


Bartice hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 
P*Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock. P. M., ai 87 Washington Street, Jersey 
Cily, and at the Uffice of the difereat Local Boards and ‘Agencies. Ali communications to 


be 
addressed to J. ER ST ; nt 
jan 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCES 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London, 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


Tas INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of premium as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one balf of the 
annual payment made—withoat any ibility or gu » Boresnel or otherwise; 

to be lodged with the society, as each 


nor Ww e policy (the only security) be requi: 
loan will be endorsed thereon. otieann ff the Soci jt : 
icy demand o ‘ociety an immediate payment 


George M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Dexter, 








The assured can at any time present his 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a 
Applicants are not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 


J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 
C. Tabor, 

H. Croft, 

8. Walker, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. L 
eawen { Rev. J. Flanagan. . . = 
f T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 

P. C. Hill, Agent, 
wee, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 

H,. W. Boyles, Hon. J_Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 
Hon. F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 

E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


T. L. Murray, 
E. 8. Symes, 


A. Vigne, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 


q ° Ronson, 

. Thom " 
w. Reokewey, 
G. Fuller. 


Halifax, N. S. 


St. John, N. B. H R. F. Hazen, W 


Gray, W. Jac 
8t. John’s, Newfoundland { 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 


General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTREAL. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co nnhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, 








MAGOON’S ORATORS OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION, $12mo. 81 25. 
“ LIVING ORATORS, 12mo, $1 25. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF sik TiMOMAS MORE. Libellus A. Margaretta More, 16mo. 50c 
REVERIES OF A BaCHELOK, by Ik. Marvel. 12mo. $1 25, 
FRe EANING - od 1 25. 
THE BATTL«~ SUMMER, ~ Mg 115.j 
DREAM LIFE, > po | 25, 
LORGNETTE, or Studies of the Town, “ 2vols 50. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, Publisher, 
145 Nassau St. & 36 Park Row. 


Ld 





LAMAR & LOCHRANE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


H. G, Lamar. O. A. Locurane., 


PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHERVOUS 


BR, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The efficacy of this justly celebrated embro- 
O cation tor invigorating, beautifying, and ne a gloss and silken sofiness to the 
so widely known and py egg ae that it has gained by its merit areputa- 

not for aday, but for all time. It is the province of science to subdue and con 

ysical evils which refined civil:zation has brought in its train; for so long as 

warm roome and tight hats, with the combined agency of other influences, exist, wiil thou- 
sands of uoh» poy victims be trouble with bald heads and grey batrs, to say nothing of the 
various cutaneous diseases to which the head is subjected. 1t was to relieve these evils that 
Professor Barry introduced bis invaluable remedy, and among the thousand and one who 
bave been his competiiors, he now stands alone on that pedestal of success, hewn out of 
*s Tricopherous, and sustained by the favour and universal patronage of a discerning 
and intelligent public. For restoriag the hair to its original growth, or preventing it from 
falling out, this compound has been pronounced by all medical men, tobe a suie remedy. 
For eradicating scurf,dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands muscles, s'ixgs and 
bruises the Tricopherous will always be found a safe, speedy, and u.failing cure; and 


#0 long a8 





“ Fuir tresses man’s imp-*rial race ensnare, 

And beauty draws us with a single hair ” 
will Barry’s Tricopherous be esgential to the toilet of every lady and gentleman who desire 
to give asoft. glossy and luxuriant appearance to the natural drapery of reasoa’s throne. 
Sold in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canadas, 

Mexico, West Indies, Grea‘ Britain, France, &c. 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBNT 


H“ obtained among Physicians qupenily has drawn from an eminent and very distt- 
guished member of the Medica Profession of this city the following testimo of ite 
Merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
PesTimMoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 
“| have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 
geated me, end am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
| ey which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervesceni 
itzer Aperient. 


« In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which | have administered 
Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
ose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be edmin , and the elegant manner in which it 
8 offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits full sup- 
port.” {Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. N 


0. 68 Wi N. 
fo Mr. James Tarrant.” arren street, N. 


Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, D theca- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. » Henapnene Ape 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. we Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
Co. 40 Cana! st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staves. 
unes 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC Captait 
Ezra Nye.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europs positively 02 

Saturday August 2ist, 1852, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the fuot of anal street. 

No berth secured until puid for, 

Allletters and papers must pase through the Post Office 

Forfreight or passage ,naving unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort 

ape'y to EDWARD K. COLLINS, * Wall street. 

The steamer ATLANTIC, will auceeed the PACIFIC, and aail on the 4th of Sept. 
intuit 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
4 et Sisoow AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 


“ @LASGOW,” 


1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, RoperT CRatc, Commander. i 
New York direct for Glasgow, on , mis in on eek nee 7 


Passage Meney—Fwe Cabin, (Seloce StateRooms) - ~- $9000. 
0. 0. hb ° - 
Ssona to: eee 40) 15 vo. 


ward’ Ter are - 50 00. 
No steerage Passengers ake Stewards fee included. | 
at mpderate prices,» Ut not wines or liquors, which will Le supplied on boarc 
For Freight or Passage apply to 
. McSYMON, 


Carries a surgeon. 
l ‘in 8 are requested to rey iy ko 
a. . posseneer’ wilh he Agu no attention to reports of the Ship boing fab 





The leadin ciples of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rate 
each clase of oe —Annual Division of profits. . oof premium for 

The Equitable Fire Office will by.a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt euch rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With this view an annual investiyation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
Wyese polleies have Ley in pag 4 Spee ange. 

The Insured are ‘om the ties of a Mutual Insurance Society, . 
—>, the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. ent entities accord 

'o charge n:ade for Rene or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
W. A. Bennett, 
Sir A. W. Hillary, 
J. Rawson, 
C. Tabor, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 


ham. 
f J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Pryor, J. Strachan, 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
f R. F. Hezen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { J.J.Grieve, Hon. L, O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


W. M. Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
f Hon.£. J. Jarvis, Hor T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinsen. 
L. W.G Ul, Agent. 


T. L. Marray, 
R. Gough, 

J. Moss, 

E. 8S. Symes, 
Montreal 


Halifax, N.S. 


St. John, N. B. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo 
Office—MonTREAL. 





FIRE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPVOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAID UP CAPITAL. .seeeeeseeeeseee0+ 200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FUND. ..,..£268,000) 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars, 

THs Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdin 

the required number ofshares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, and 
ettle all losses. 

DIRECTORS: 


James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis CoTrenet, Deputy Chairman. 
Barcuiay, MorTIMER LitvINGsTON, JosernH GaILvarp, Jr. 
AL PHELPs, ConrapD W. Fazer, Eb. Ff. SANDERSON, 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN, | WILLIAM 8S. WETMORE, 
Resident Secretary, ALFRED PEI.L 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 


WILLIAM Nico, Chairman, 

JoserH CHRISTOPHER Ewart, JOSEPH HORNBY, Deputy Chairman. 
Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore, William Dixon, 
George Hall Lawrence, William Earle, | Harold Littledale, 
Thos. Stuart Gladstone, John Marriott, George Grant, 
Eaward Moon, Fras. Haywood, Lewin Mostey, 
Robert Higgin, Joseph Shipley, George Holt, 

Herman Stolterfoht, | John Swainson, 
Swinton Bouct, Secretary, 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
WitiiaM Ewart, M.P. Chairman 
Georce Freperick YounG, M P., Deputy Chairman, 
dir Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsunby i William Brown. M 
John Ranking, ’ Matthew Forster M. P. | Jumes M. pene” 
Prederi_x riarrison, Seymour Teulon, James Hartley, 
Swinton Boult, Rose D. Manygles, M. P-; 
BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Neeretary.) 


LONDON LINB OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail fi 
throughout the year rom New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
€ fullowing ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribe 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London onthe iihowine Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz 
Ships Masters, Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London, 
Jan 3, Aol 23 Arz 19 Dac Jane 17, 
— a wy Sop hong oy 1, 
eo. 5, May 27, Sept. aly 15, 
Victoria, Champion Feb. 19, Janeid, $4¢ Jaie 29, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, Mirch4, Jiae 24, Oct. Aug. 12, 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Mar. i3, July 8, Oct. 23)May 6, Aug. 26, 
Queen, new, Griswold April l, July 22, Nov. tl)Muy 20, Sept. 9, 
Ame. ON i eae Aprill5s, Ang. 5, Nov. 23Jane 3, Sept.23, 
These ships are all of the first c’ and . 
a She tat lage, are commanded by able and enpestonees navig 


vere en thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are o t deacrp 
The price of cabin passage is now fix ward each 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor al. KO P Y to will be - pelamie ee oun 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Ap. 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD 
July2t3 E. E. MORGAN, and $70 South street, N. ¥ 
ALEX’R WILEY 





Devonshire,new, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Tinker, 


9|Fab. 26, 
23) Mar. tt, 
18) Mur. 25, 
S¥Aoril 8, 
14, A rril 22, 








BARING, BROVHERS, & CO, London. 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this the— 
emuaumts......0 ce © 


Capt.G 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service every 
has been taken in construction, as also in their Ex, » to ———y pre th and — 
“Sao fpecnee t - New “York Livespecte i lied tor sleg or comfort. 
ice O e from New York to Live , la first cabin, $120; exclusive use of 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto Ne" ome 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship posite How Seas, S00 end ax, 
No berthcan be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December,.,.... 
Westy 7+: December. 
ednesdsy....January..... «7th 

Wednesday..,.January..........28th, ‘. 
Wednesday.... February........ llth, 
Wednesday,...February.........25th 
Wednesday....March,........0.10th, 
Wednesday,...March............24th, 
Wednesday. ..April.ser....seee-7th, 
Wednesday.... April........+s00.2)8t, 
Wednesday....May seeeeesseeees Sth, 
Wednesday... May....os.ccoce \. 
Wednesday... June......-..s000+-2d, 
Wednesday... June,,..es-se00+. 16th, 
Wednesday... June,...+-..000+ Sth, 
Wednesday... July...+..-.000+-)4th, 
Wednesday... July......se000.28th, 
Wednesday,,..August........+..J1th, 
Wednesday.... August.,.........25th, 
Wednesday,...September...... 8th 
wen y... September.,,.....22d, 
b A nm Sipe ~~ RIESE - 
Wednesday.... 
Wednesday.... 
Wednesday.... 
Wednesday.... 
Wednesday.... 





From New York, 


Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 
Saturday ......January ......10th, 1852 
Saturday ......January ......24th, “ 
Saturday ......February..... 7th, “ 
Saturday ......February.....2lst, “ 
Saturday ......March....... 6th, 
Saturday ..... March........20ta “ 
Saturday ....--April........ 3rd, “ 
Saturday ..... April...s-se«I7th, 
Saturday ......Ma@y..sseoeee- Ist, 
Saturday ......May....++++.. 15th, 
Saturday......May...-c«ree. 29th 
Saurday......JUm@..e+e+e++-12th, 
Saturday .....JUNC..++++0, +. 26th, 
sovee DULY scovcveee- LOth, 
secceedUlYy.ce-cocees 24th, 
eevee AUgust,..coee.. 7th, 
-eoee August,.......21st, 
+eeessSeptember,,.. 4th, 
+en+ +s September,...18th, 
seseesOClOber seevees 2d, 
Saturday.....-October...,...16th, 
Saturday......October.......-30th, 
rdey......November.....13th, 
Saturday...... November....27th, 
Saturday...... December.... 11th, 
rday......December....25th, 
For ht or passage, apply to 
— £DWARD K. COLLINS 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & ¢ 
JOHN MUNROD & CO.,26 Rus Notre Dames see Vieiolres, Paris 
le ue Notre Dames des Victoires, P. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 


elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of ae ns honed poate, 
{hereof therein expressed. , Lading are sign lor, aD value 














socecese oekOth, 


November,........3d, 





mber........17 


December.....s. Ist, 














easssexetetcerseresesreeeice 





December Noo e+. 29th, 


No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
O. Liverpooi. 





7 REseIen ANS veg Sey ROTAL MAIL fran SHIPS between 
ew York an verpoo: ; an tween Bosto: rpool, 

fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. oer wae e me, 

Captains 
ee Oy eee a 
Pllbncocsoscseessenseeseree+Oe H. B Jette 
BOGOTA. cocccccccanseseccoescoccccee . Bto 

COnAde....csecessecccsscesseessees— lene 
COMDbIIA...erceceeeesessecesseesceeed. Leite 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard bow— red on 


port. 
N York Wednesd 

Africd..cccseceeeececes NOW YOrK..cecsee. eseee. Wednesday,......00.Aug. 25th, 185 
Canada. .ccccccccccceee BOOM occccccece: secees WOMROSIOE......ccncOne, ist — 
ASIA 0.0000 Peeeeeeeees NOW YOrK ..0+eeeeeeeee Wednesday. ....006. Sept. 8th 
AMETICA...000s00e++000+BOStOD. ++ 00 seovececoee- Wednerday ...oe.-.0.. Sept. 15th, 
Europa...escceeeseeeees NOW YOTK..4:seeseeeee- Wednesday... ..... .Sept, 22d 
Niagara,...e.eeesseeeees BOBLON. cereeeeeceen- veee WEdNESAHY.ce0..004-. St pt 2th 

recedoccccesescoce NOW LOPR -. Wednesday ...........Oct 6th 
Canada. ....eseseveesees BOBLON, se eeesceeeeveeess WEdNeSdbY...e..0006+ Oct. 13th 
ABIB 0. ccc ceecseereeeees NOW YOrK,.cosceee+ soos Wednesday..... ee. Oct 20th 
AMECTICA,....+0eee+e0+: BOBLOD .occerecreevceceese Wednesday...........Oct. 27th 
Europa,..sercoceecesesesN@w YOK. ..cececeesee.s WOdNCBIRY.e..5.000+ NOV. 3d 
Niagara ....sseeseceees BOBLON...seceeeeeeeeeees WEdNESdAY..00-- eee. NOV. 10th 
APICO ..cccccescecceees NOW YORK. .ccccsecee. oe WEdNEBASY..ceeeree. sNOV. 17th 
Canada, ....ce cecceses BOSOM. .cecccceesecccees WEAKCBIAV. ceeceees) NOV 24th 
Arabi... ccceccccecceees+ NOW YORK .oserseececes WCUNCEARY..cceceee OC. Let 

evescees BOBLON, . seeeceveeseecess WEdNOSdAY..eeeeses+-Dec. 8th 

M iB. .cccccees sees New York ...00-cecceees Wednesday..coeeeee..Vec 15th 
Europa.eoe cseevesseees BOStOD, ceoceeeseeecees «+ WEdNCRdBY..+0+-+++-.Dee, 22d 


Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool,—Ist Cabin...,..+..+-00«-8120 
“ ® 7 2d “ 70 


Europa.......-+ ° . 
AMETICB,...0-eeeeeeseeseeeesess MN. Shannon 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freig! « will be charged on specie beyond an amount for persona! expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board, 
All Letter sand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD. 
4 Bowling Green. 
French, Germen, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with British 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 





THE ROVAL MAIL STEAM SHIP PETREL, 80 Tons, W. Sampson, Com- 
mander, will sai: fer Bermuda and St. Thomas, on Wednesday, the 8th Sept., 1652, 
at noon. 
: Bermuds....ssccssccercocees sees 830 
St. Thomas..ccesccccsseveceessses- 70 

The PETREL, has been built expressly fora Tropical Cl'mate, and has well-ventilated 
and large State Rooms, with plunge and shower Baths, 

Will take freight at low rates. Apply to 


Passage Money to 
Do do 


BE. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com: 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin..... Saturday........ Jan. 17) franklin.... Wednesday,..,....February 18 
Humboldt Feb. 14 Humboldt Doarch 1 
Franklin March 13) Franklin April 
Humboldt April 10|Humboldt May 
Franklin May  8/Franbklin June 
Humboldt June 5|Humboldt July 
Franklin July 8/ Franklin Aug. 
Humboldt July 31|Humboldt Sept. 
Franklin Aug. 28 Franklin Sept. 
Humboleét Sept. 25 Humboldt Oct. 
Franklin Oct. 23) Franklin Nov. 
Humboldt Nov. 20|Humboldt Dec. 
Franklin Dec. 18!Franklin Jan. 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
notsurpassed either for speed.sirength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their aecomme 
dations for passengers are of the mosta, proved kind. 

opens at Southampton both geing and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ...+.-+-se0++-B120 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, ssccsccccseseccssessceresccsees f 800 

No passage secured until paid for. 

An experienced Surgeon on board, 

For freight or passage. apply to 

MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broad way 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 

MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southamptor 
jan 24—ly 


sae eee 


eeee oeee 
sere eee 
eeee * ** 
eves eeee 
seer eens 
eeee eee 
eeee fees 
oeee eee 


RBRNBeasrotS 


— 
< 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEE'S. 


4 Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool hav® 
arranged for their —_ from each port on the Ist, 11th, and 26th of every month the 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. 

Isaac Webb.....+++++.Cropper.seeoee»Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1 
Constellation. ....00+-sAll@n,...scecccecccsslbsccccccsdleceses soll 
Yorkshire. ..ceccseeee+-SNOAPMAD..s seeeeeslGsceeeesselGseee ++ 16 
Isaac Wright...........Furber.......0..Apr. 1... Aug. 1.....Dec. 1}... 
ee, | ae | HCE one eDGene 0+ 26s een 
Montezuma.....+.+6-.D@ Courcy...secces 16.s00--+ 16.00-0+--16| Feb, 1...June eee 

2 


From Liverpool. 
Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dee. 18 
oe See Seti 
Jan 1..May 1...Sept 


cocll sosdccelOcscccced® 


Columbia....++.+++++-Bryer..seeeeeeesJON. 1....May 1...Sept...1|eeeeel6...-- 1 
Underwriter....cecce- Shipley.....ccoccces ellscossscccllescccecell 
Manhattan....++++++--Hackstaff....sesssees18 coos Wo oc coccle 
New York....++e0++.-Briggs.......++-Feb 1...-.June 1 ...-Uct 1 
West Point..cccccsee AMON. secccerecsrosellecccccvoedliose oeoell 
Fidelin...c.ccccccccss POabOdy.ccccecesceslGroovce+ ce lGscerreccel6|--Apr }..- Aug lo 
These <.~ are al:lof the largest class, and are commanded by mer of character and ig 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort an 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 
tuality in the days of sailing will be omy adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool......-seceseeeee- B75 
“ “ to New York.....seesseesseees 80 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
TAYLOR & CO, Liverpool 
° . Liver 
Agente for ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis 
Isaac Webb, and New Yor n.Y 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥- 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


eae 
PACKETS FOR HAVRB. 


ECOND LINE.--The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York o2 the 
1st of each month, as follows :— 
New York. 


8T. DENIS Sat Mayrcysessccscee 


aot os) 
Mar, 1. Ju - 
eg ated 8 
seecesdOeoes se 








Havre. 

16th February, 
16th June, 

16th October, 
16tb March, 
16th July, 

16th November, 
16th April, 

i6th August 
16th December, 
; 16th May, 


Follansbee, master, lst May... .. so 
lst September.... «+-+- 
Ist February ... «++++- 5 
16t June.....sceecere ee 
Ist October,.cccccooee: ¢ 
¢ lst March,.....+ sees: 
lat July ...0: eevee oe 
lst November. . .+++++> 
lat April..cees ss eeeer? 
Ist August...... 
lst December. . . 
Phey are all first class New York built vessels, provided with 
comfort and conveni of p g and commanded by 
trade. The price of presage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers willbe orwarded free from any on 
incurred. BOYD & 
auc 


8ST. NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. } 


MERCURY, 
Conn, master 


WILLIAM TELL, new, 
Willard, master. ; 


(New clipper.) 


16th September, 

oe 16th January. 

al] requisite articles for th¢ 
men of experience in the 


but those actually 
cK rm see? 
161 Pearl st. 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO.J3 BARCLAY STREET, 





